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‘‘The Standard for a Quarter of a Century 
Proves Its Superiority’’ 


Let the good reputation and the superiority of the “GENUINE HUNTER’S SIFTER” 
bring more business and satisfied customers back to your store. 

The housewife wants a sifter that is good. One that will last. One that will efficiently 
serve the many purposes for which it can be used. 

Here is a summary of what the “GENUINE HUNTER’S SIFTER” is composed of and 
what it can be successfully used as: 

The body is of one piece of extra heavy tin plate. It has an unbreakable handle joint. 
No solder to come loose. Long handle, easy to hold steady while turning crank. Detach- 
able cap in handle. Removable sieve. Strong wire mesh. The entire sifter can be taken 
apart for cleaning. 
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CAN BE USED AS 


A Sifter, Mixer, Scoop, Measure, Dredge, and Rice Washer. Also as a l’umpkin, 
lomato, Wine, Starch and Fruit Strainer. 


Dealers—just show your customers the “GENUINE HUNTER’S SIFTER” and vour 
sale is made. 
Brands of HUNTER’S 


We are the Sole Owners and Manufacturers of the Genuine 


SIFTERS. Only the Genuine has HUNTER’S SIFTER stamped on the front. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 
LISTING MANY ARTICLES YOU CAN SELL 


THE FRED J. MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


BECKETT STREET - - HAMILTON, OHIO 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CoO. 
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NO RUST! - NO-BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! [ris nouns 
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RRRONT RANK 


TRAE: NAME 


NK. Steel Furnace 


ey y 


plus FRONT RANK Service afford the live 
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Dealer the most attractive Furnace Proposition 


on the market today. 
The JFRONTRANE Steel Furnace is 
simply and strongly built of tight- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It 
gives dealers the ae profit and 


—_-< == 


Don’t you want to join tho FRONT RANE 


Club? Write us for particulars. 


Good bye! We're go- 


iwttce Haynes -Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


% 4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


by furnishing them attractive as sailings and 
counter cards, with ‘‘pep” and “punch” inthem, 
calling attention to the FRONT RANK Steel Furnace. 
Wegive them store signs, that stir up trade. We furnish 
them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegivethemallkinds 


of “dealer helps,”’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a household term from sea to sea. 


minimum trouble, because it gives con- 
sumers the maximum service and satis- 
faction. But besides furnishing an a 
A-1 Furnace. 
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DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
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LarE Wednesday afternoon, December 12th, the 
Senate passed the Webb Export Bill by a vote of 51 


to 11. This measure, which is designed 

Webb Bill +, jegalize combinations of Americans in 

Gate to romoting their foreign trade, has been 
Conference. ! § 8 pe 


agitated for the past five years. It was 
passed twice in the House, only to be held up in the 
Senate. Now, having been voted on favorably by both 
bodies—the House passed: it last June—the Bill goes 
to conference. 

The Webb Bill is obviously a very desirable legisla- 
tion, but it has been opposed principally on the ground 
that it would virtually repeal provisions of the anti- 
trust law as to foreign commerce. The advocates of 
the Bill, however, maintain that its passage is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that American organizations 
may be placed in a position to compete with the strong 
ly-organized or government-subsidized trade bodies of 
urope. 

As the first step in the domestic legislative program 
recently outlined by President Wilson, the Bill has 
been staunchly supported by business organizations. 
The President himself, in his recent address to Con 
gress, urged enactment of the measure, as also did 
Secretary Redfield in presenting the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce. “This Bill,’ says the latter, 
“will have an important bearing in promoting our for- 
eign commerce. It will strengthen one of the weakest 
points in our foreign trade, and will give confidence 
to many a manufacturer and merchant to undertake 
foreign business from which now, for lack of author 
ity this measure will give, he feels himself excluded. 

“This country now holds the greatest reserve of 
gold the world has ever known. It is a great eco- 
nomic prize. On it, as a secure base, rests our na 
tional, state, municipal, corporate, and private credits. 
Let it be seriously diminished, and the volume of 
credits 


also. 


that we can give is thereby diminished 
There are but few ways in which this reserve, 
based on which our credits depend, can be adequately 
protected from economic attack. Among these meth 
ods are loans abroad, investments abroad, sales abroad, 
and services abroad.” ' 

This end can be most effectively achieved by com 
binations of Americans to promote foreign trade. And 
this is exactly what the Webb Bill aims to legalize, 
with the fair provisions that trade in this country 
shall thereby not be restrained, and that no agreements 
shall be made or acts done “which artificially, or the 
Natural consequences of which, enhance or depress 


Prices within the United States or commodities ex- 
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ported.” The Webb Bill holds essentially that the 
Sherman anti-trust law shall not be construed as for 
bidding the exporters’ combinations, also that the sec- 
tions of the Clayton anti-trust act shall not forbid 
ownership by exporters of stock in export associa- 
tions. 

The laws of the United States are not the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. If circumstances arise which 
made it advisable to change or repeal certain legisla- 
tion, that legislation should unquestionably be changed 
The laws of ten and twenty years ago 
Present, and not 
This is the 
prime argument in favor of the Webb Bill, and it is 


or repealed. 
are not always applicable today. 
past, conditions must be accommodated. 


more than potent enough to warrant its enactment. 


The for 
being wrought at the flaming 
Never have men of any 
Never 


Wr ARI 


tunes of a 


living in unprecedented times. 
world are 

forge of war. 
scen what we are seeing. 


A War Time “5° 


Suggestion have changes so violent, so tremendous, 
so rapid, heaved up the very foundations 
of the world in the entire structure of national, com 
mercial, industrial and social life. We are in a mighty 
crisis. America has undertaken the greatest task that 
can come to the richest, strongest nation on earth. All 
business men, professional men, artisans, la- 
Therefore this 


of us 
hborers—are, first and last, Americans. 
gigantic task, with its weighty problems, comes home 
straight to us. Our blood and our gold are being 
called into this supreme struggle of humanity. We 
must know how to win; how to adjust our business 
methods, our homes, our personal lives to the new 
conditions, so that victory will be our reward. 

The need of the hardware dealer, of the sheet metal 
and warm air heating contractor, of the heating and 
ventilating engineer and of other men in the trade for 
exact information is imperative. A clear understand 
ing of how the war affects their business activities 1s 
indispensable. They this informatior 
promptly. They must have it reliable and dependable 
or un 


must have 


This is no time for roundabout, fragmentary, 
7 . : . ’ larl f 
founded statements. Confusion, uncertainty, lack O1 
correct information may spell financial ruin. 


f re 


Our daily newspapers and general magazines at 


doing admirable work in acquainting the business men 
with the new conditions and how they may best be met 
\t the same time, any man who do¢ ot subscribe to 


several of the leading trade journals in his particular 


line is neglecting to benefit from a most valuable ass 


. | eK . na 
in the commercial and industrial world. Time and 
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again instances are found of men who attribute their 
success chiefly to a single suggestion culled from the 
pages of a trade paper. In times of peace these pub- 
lications have started thousands of men on the road 
to profit and prestige. In times of war they are doubly 
essential because of the imperative need of true in- 
formation and wise counsel. 

You take it as a matter of course that you should 
renew your fire insurance policy. No argument is 
needed to persuade you to keep up the premiums on 
your life insurance. There is equal reason for not 
permitting your subscription to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp to lapse through carelessness. 
Its columns are your protection against loss of profit 
which results from failing to keep abreast of the 
times in the things which concern your business. 


HAGGLING over prices in an attempt to beat down 
the dealer's quotation is a ruinous custom to permit in 
one’s business. Where goods are marked 

Prices In 
Readable 
Figures. 


in plain figures this annoying practice is 
reduced to a The ancient 
trick of giving a sprat to catch a herring 
does not commend itself to the merchant who builds 


minimum. 


his business on the principle of uniform selling price 
to all. 
with his own property. 
certain obligations of fairness to the people who buy 


Technically, indeed, he may do as he pleases 
Morally, however, he owes 


his commodities. 

Of course, no customer objects to his neighbor’s get- 
ting a discount on large quantity purchases. But dis- 
satisfaction and loss of confidence are felt when one 
buyer is able to buy a standard article cheaper than his 
neighbor at the same store. To avoid the untoward 
effect of this favoritism, let it be the rule of your 
establishment to have retail tag prices affixed to the 
goods wherever possible. Standardized prices mean 
standardized profits. 








IMPROVEMENTS in the relations between capital and 
labor are certain to result from the breaking down of 
class and personal barriers which is so 
notable a feature of the world war. The 
first signs of the change for the better 


Industrial 
Councils. 
are even now manifesting themselves in 
ingland. We are justified in believing that the Brit- 
ish solution of the labor problem is equally applicable 
to American conditions. Therefore, it is worth our 
while to consider what Domestic Engineering, pub 
lished at London, England, in the interests of the heat- 
ing and ventilating industry, has to say about the In- 
dustrial Councils which are being organized in that 
country. 

The Industrial Councils will represent employer and 
employed and they will work in conjunction with local 
This is an attempt to bring everyone di- 
Men must 


branches. 
rectly interested on to a common platform. 
have a more personal interest in the work they do, 
says Domestic Engineering, and a fuller knowledge 
and understanding of the aims of those in charge of 
the various undertakings for whith they work. In 
fact, labor in every form much become more human. 
The necessity for this is greater today than it ever 
was, for on every side we find large combines which 


will tend to squeeze the smaller undertakings and kil! 
individuality. 

While such combinations tend. toward economical 
production, they put undue power (for good or evil) 
in the hands of a few, and obviously mitigate agains: 
the success of individuality, which always had its 
greatest chance in competition. Both sides of the 
problem have their desires, but both are dependent on 
commercial success, consequently common action is 
desirable. [Fortunately the war has helped many who 
formerly railed illogically at employers, and vice versa, 
irrespective of their circumstances, to appreciate the 
value of both sides of the position in practice as well 
as in theory. , 

Trade Unionism has undoubtedly done much for the 
average worker, but it still bears the stigma of a level 
ing down influence. Unfortunately, all movements 
which tend toward averaging run contrary to the neu 
tral laws which govern the universe. As a result they 
are unnatural and doomed to failure from the outset. 
A man must and should enjoy ful! facilities for the 
development of his genius. Otherwise we shall grad- 
ually deteriorate. Let workers, therefore, seek and 
obtain the best available education for themselves and 
for their children, and thereafter leave a fair field for 
enterprise and individuality. 

Work must not be monotonous drudgery, but, 
rather, intelligent occupation for mind and body. The 
restricting of output is more harmful to the worker 
than to the employer, for the former is morally in- 
jured thereby. Industrial Councils may tend to bring 
these subtler but more influential aspects of industrial 
relationship to the fore, and thus create a homo- 
genuous democracy. 

It is futile to ignore the fact that there will always 
be clever people and dull people in the world, and as 
a corollary, that there will be rich and poor. It is 
sufficient that neither shall be rich or poor unjustly or 
by reason of circumstances over which one has con- 
trol. 
but these will come and they would best be considered 


Reforms are certainly necessary on both sides, 


in council, 








When a retail hardware dealer contemplates pur- 
chasing an automobile for pleasure or business pur 
poses, the betting is 50 to 1 that the old 

“Casting proverb of “casting bread upon the wa- 
Bread, Etc.’’ 


ters” never enters his mind. [le is too 

engrossed with the thoughts of when it 
will arrive, how he will pay for it, and in what man- 
ner it will affect kis future activities. Perhaps he does 
not sense that linked with his purpose is the use of 
countless number of cars by the retailer in other lines 
of business and by the public at large—also that the 
hardware dealer with, his own auto may spread the 
gospel of truck deliveries, or else emphasize the pleas- 
ure to be derived from motoring. All -this is ultimately 
reflected in the call for supplies and accessories from 
the business man with his delivery car and the private 
owner with his touring car, roadster, runabout, coupé, 
sedan, landaulet, cabriolet, or whatever designation 1s 
applicable. The lesson is plain to the dealer who does 


not sell automobile accessories 
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NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 





It is told of Joris-Karl Huysmans that he took a 
gamin from the streets of Paris and showered him 
with luxuries for a day. He clothed the urchin in 
linen and fine raiment. He tickled his palate with 
viands whose cost would fill the larder of a working- 
man for a week of Sundays. To drink he gave him 
Chateau Lafitte, for a taste of which a bon vivant 
would trade his hopes of a seat in the choirs of heaven. 
To top the climax, Huysmans steeped the lad in the 
blandishments of a dainty, silk-clad cocotte. When 
midnight came, he thrust the gamin back into the gut- 
ters with the cynical remark: “I shall look for your 
name in the Police Gazette, my friend.” 

Huysmans got a new thrill through this sense of con 
trast. The comparison enhanced his consciousness of 
economic superiority. The after discontent and long- 
ings of the gamin troubled him not at all. Unwittingly 
he supplied us in the flash of a single incident with an 
understanding of the dualism which underlies all the 
striving of the folk toward democracy throughout the 
ages. The spirit of Prussianism could not be more 
clearly described in a library of books than in this 
tale of Huysmans’ cynicism. It is against this mon- 
strous psychology that our boys are fighting in the 
trenches of France. 

* * aA 

Last night | came home from the club considerably 
after hours. Mrs. Arnold was sitting grimly in a stiff 
backed chair frowning like the advocate general at a 
court-martial. 

3efore she could interpose any words of reproof 
| rushed this story over the top and saved my own 
hide from the usual tongue lashing. It was told by 
‘Frank J. Clark of the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, who is a member 
of the Old Guard 
Association : 


Southern Hardware Salesmen’s 
The gayly painted pleasure steamer was just putting 
off from Margate pier when a stout gentleman came 
tearing along flourishing his stick and shouting excit 
edly: 
“Stop! 
‘etween sixty and seventy—wanting to go.” 


Put her back—put her back—there’s a party 


The captain, seeing that there were very few pas 
sengers aboard, thought it worth while to “put back.” 
The old gentleman thereupon stepped on board and 
collapsed into the nearest deck chair and wiped his 
iteaming brow. 
The captain waited, his eyes scanning the pier. 
“How long are they going to be ?” he asked. “Where 
Is your party of sixty or seventy?” 
The heated gentleman looked up in mild surprise. 
“Oh,” he said. “I’m the party. I’m 65 today, sir!” 
k * % 
“Bed 


Rock” Jones, who knows more about carpenters’ planes 


| have been hearing for four years past that 


than any man who ever lived—or died—was making 
preparations to be the chief object at a first class 
funeral. Now I have a line from a friend of mine, 
who is thoroughly reliable, that he met and spoke with 


Jones on a train from Berlin Junction to New Britain, 


Connecticut, one day this past week. “Bed Kock” has 
many friends in the hardware business and they will 
be pleased as | was that he has “come back.” 

Herb Smith was in Richmond last week and _ pass- 
ing the evening at the hotel entertained the boys with 
some good stories. Among them was this one: 

A club of eccentric young men had for one of their 
rules that on Tuesday evenings any man who asked a 
question in the club rooms which he was unable to 
answer himself should pay a fine of Sto. 

One evening Herb asked the following: 

“Why 


around the top of his hole when he digs it?” 


doesn't a ground squirrel leave any dirt 
\fter some deliberation Herb was called upon to 
“That's 


“The squirrel starts at the bottom and digs up.” 


answer his Own question. easy!” said he. 
“All very nice,” suggested a member, “but how does 
he get to the bottom?” 


“Well,” answered Herb, “that’s your question.” 


My friend Emil Renisch of Renisch and Wallace 
Company, Chicago sheet metal contractors, tells a 
story which would make anyone laugh—even the doc 
tor, at whose expense it is related. 


llans, the cobbler, after carefully examining the 


shoes which the physician brought in for repairs 
handed them back, saying: ‘Dem shoes ain't worth 


mending, doctor.” 
“Very Hans,” 
course, | won't have anything done to them.” 
“Well, but I charge you feefty cents already yet.” 
“Why, what for?’ 
“Vy, ven I came to see 


well, said the doctor “Then, of 


you de udder day you 


charged me t’ree dollars for telling me dot dere ain't 


noddings der matter mit me.” 


The ancient Greek hedonists taught an ethical theory 
which finds the explanation and authority of duty in its 


tendency to give pleasure. There were the optimists 


thei 


world. pirit 1s 


Malloch 


which I am glad to reprint at the end of this page: 
“Ain’t it Fine Today!’’ 
Sure, this world is full of trouble 
| ain’t said it ain't 
Lord! I’ve had enough an’ double 
Reason for complaint. 
Rain an’ storm have come to tret m« 
Skies were often gray; 
Thorns an’ brambles have beset m«¢ 
On the road—but, say, 
\in’t it fine to-day! 


of the ancient Something of 


. e | 
vibrant in the homely verses of Dougla 


What's the use of always weepu 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What’s the use of always keep 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation 
Water with his wine, 

Life it ain’t no celebration 
Trouble? I've had mine 
But to day is tine 


It's to-day that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago, 

Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’ 
\s time wills it so 

Y esterday a cloud of sort 
Fell across the way; 

It may rain again tomor 
It may rain—but, sa 
\in’t it fine to-day! 
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An ardent student of human nature is Arthur Watts. 
He has never lost faith in the basic goodness of man- 
kind. Unlike detached scholars who hold themselves 
coldly aloof from the subjects of their studies while 
picking them to pieces, Arthur Watts makes a synthe- 
sis of his observations rather than an analysis. He 
does not hold himself apart from human folk.  Al- 
though he shrewdly gauges their personal values, he 
does not do so as a vivisectionist. He is always at 
one with them. The varied and multiple experiences 
of a lifetime in the ways of commerce have developed 
in him a mellow sympathy with the foibles and weak- 
nesses of his fellow men as well as an appreciation of 
their virtues and strength. Thus it has come to pass 
that he has grown stage by 
stage into the full measure of 
a business representative who 
unites soundness and clever- 
ness of judgment with the 
human quality of friendliness 
and understanding. The de- 
velopments of his character, | 
perchance, might have been | 


| 
along a tangent at wide vari- | 
ance with his present person- | 
ality had it not been for the | 
schooling which he received in | 
the great university of travel- | 
ing Always, 

from the earliest years of his | 
boyhood, there has been fas- | 
cination for him in the ever 


salesmanship. 


| 
changing game of marketing | 

the product of other men’s’ |) 
hands and brains. At the age | 

of fifteen years, Arthur Watts 
was unable to content himself | 
with the monotonous routine 
of the schools, and began to 
work in a hardware store in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born some time prior to the seventies. To 
use a euphemism of the present day, he accepted a po- 
sition with Logan Gregg Hardware Company in that 
city. The prices in those days, strange to say, were 
much higher than they are in the abnormal conditions 
of this year of grace nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
Door locks came three in a package crudely wrapped in 
_paper. The neat cartons of the present day, with 
their space saving dimensions, were then unknown 
conveniences. Wood screws were imported in paper 
packages from Birmingham, England; horseshoe nails 
were made by hand out of Norway rod brought across 
the seas. In the seventies thumb latches sold at 50c 
each and brass-bound rules at $1.25 apiece. Arthur 


ARTHUR 














WATTS. 





Watts says that he sold nails as high as $5.50 per 
keg. 

After twelve years’ training behind the counter, he 
started out as traveling salesman for the Logan and 
Strobridge Iron Company of New Brighton, Pennsy] 
vania, now the Wrightsville, Pennsylvania, Hardware 
Company. He remained for ten years with that Com- 
pany, traveling the territory from the Atlantic coast to 
the Mississippi and making friends in every town and 
hamlet, studying the ways of merchants, smiling pa- 
tiently at rebuffs, winning forward against difficulty 
and pessimism, and holding his customers year after 
year. 

The ten year period of service with the Logan and 
Strobridge Iron Company of 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania, 
were followed by three years 
of traveling in the Southern 
states as representative for 
the N. R. Streeter Company, 
hardware manufacturers of 
Rochester, New York. While 
engaged with this company 
he had the advantage of the 
sales wisdom and keen judg- 
ment of the famous “Daddy” 
Streeter, a noted traveling’ 
man and hardware expert 
who kept going on the road 
until a few weeks ago when, 
in his eightieth year, he 
packed the Sample Case of 
Life for the last time and 
passed onward over the final 
highway beyond the farthest 
horizon of things. 

For the last fourteen years 
Arthur Watts has been rep- 
resentative for Chicago and 
Arcade Manufacturing Company of 

All his life 
He has never 





vicinity of the 
Freeport, Illinois, makers of hardware. 
he says has been spent in hardware. 


‘found it dull or monotonous. 


At the Hardware Club of Chicago, of which he is a 
faithful and attentive member, his quiet geniality 
marks him as a man whose friendship is well worth 
cultivating. His humor is not of the blatant order nor 
loud and strident. It has the placid whimsicality of a 
tranquil mind. His home life is ideal; he is devoted 
to his family and he carries the same good nature which 
marks his business relations into every other part of 
the day. His friends have a warm admiration for him. 
If he has any enemies, we may be quite sure that they 
respect him in spite of themselves. 
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HALL OF FAME 








JOSEPH G. BUTLER, JR. 








It was the cynical Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, who argued that “youth is a blunder; man 
hood a struggle; old age a regret.” Could he have 
known folk of the type of Joseph G. Butler, Jr., he 
would have learned what his contemporary, the poet 
Wordsworth, meant by “an old age serene and bright.” 
At the eightieth milestone of life’s journey, Joseph G. 
sutler, Jr., looks back over the long trail with a 
kindling eye in which there is no shadow of melancholy 
or repining. He has a heart with room for every joy 
and a mind which needs no outward supply to fill the 
measure of its contentment. How Cicero, master in 
tellect of ancient Rome, would have delighted in him 
when he was writing the De Senectute or treatise on 
old age! What pleasure his 
friendship would have 
brought to La Rochefoucauld, 
maker of the proverb that 
“few people know how to be 
old”! 

A living refutation is Joseph 
G. Butler, Jr., of the state- 
ment, falsely attributed to 
Dr. Osler, that man reaches 
the limit of his usefulness 
and at the 
forty-five. Indeed, 
us that many men are just 
beginning at that stage of 
life to put into practice the 
lessons of foregoing experi- 
At forty-five there is 
lor, as 


age of 
he tells 


powers 


ence, 
yet much to learn. 
Sophoeles said, “old age and 
the wear of time teach many 
things.” The contrary opin- 
ion is held only by the im- 
patience of youth which 
would fain reap where it has 
not sown. For all others, there is promise and encour 
agement in the four score years of Joseph (;. Butler, 
Jr., and the sixty years of his career in the iron and 
steel industry. Beyond the gloom of despondency and 
away from the 

“Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 

Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres,” 
there is a world wherein age is no barrier to achieve 
ment. 

Take but a few of the instances which history 
Writes upon the lengthening scroll of the centuries. 
The great Roman, Cato, he of the godlike phrase 
whom Byron called “heroic, stoic Cato, the senten- 
tious,” learned Greek at eighty. Three of the world’s 
Wizards of poetry wrote their most ccmpeliing lines 





had lived more than four score 


Simonides carried off the prize of verse, Sophocles 


after they years. 


composed his wondrous Oedipus, and Goethe finished 
the composition of Faust, when eacn had passed the 
eightieth winter of existence. 

last year at eighty, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., braved 
the terrifying dangers of the submarine and calmly 
challenged the hazards of the sea to make the journey 
to France and the Allied countries. For six weeks he 
studied the iron and steel situation and needs of the 


war-torn lands in the interests of our Government 


and the American manufacturers. It was a task from 
which younger men might well be excused for flinch 


Yet this octogenarian thinks it nothing out of the 


ing. 


ordinary. If one were to 
probe him for words of self- 
applause on the strength of 
this deed, he would probably 
reply with his prototype, 
Cato: “J 


should be 


rather it 
had 


not a statue, than why I had 


would 


asked why | 


one,” 
The 


steel 


history of the iron 


and industry of the 
United States cannot be writ 


ten without interweaving 


with its narrative the sixty 
years which Joseph G. Butler, 
Bing devoted to its develop 
ment. From the time when 


he became shipping clerk and 


the iron 


assistant manager al 

rolling mill of James \Vard 
and Company at Niles, Ohio, 
in 1857, till he became gen 
eral manager of the Brie 


Hill Iron and Coal Company, 


Youngstown, Ohio, he has 


heen a leader of that industry, ‘Today he ecognized 
as one of the world’s foremost authorits } pig iron 


m the larger 


Politically his influence has been t 


issues of commercial expression [1 riff matte 
he was always consulted by his boyhood tren: Pre 
ident McKinley. It was largely thr influence 
that one of the most beautiful memor! the Amer 
ican continent was erected at Nile nor of 
the great executive. This nation: t 
of two buildings, a public hbrary tormum, 
and between them a massive grant nt topped 
with a statue of the martyred lt is the 
hope of the many friends of Jos |r., that 
rofit | yisdom 


industry may long continue t 


and experience. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Wilson Stove and Manufacturing Company, 
Metropolis, Illinois, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Ecothermal Company, Warren, Ohio, which 
has been making a combined gas stove and fireless 
cooker, has sold its business to a company of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 

To manufacture gas radiators and similar products, 
W. H. Cain and W. B. Housman have organized the 
Cain-Housman Manufacturing Company at 5217 
Moneta Avenue, los Angeles, California. 

The constantly increasing pressure of new business 
has made it necessary for the Independent Stove Com- 
pany of Owosso, Michigan, to enlarge its plant. Con- 
sequently, contracts have been signed for a four-story 
addition, 60x100 feet. It is expected that by January 
15, 1918, work on this extension will be completed. 


>-o7o —- 


CONFERENCE OF FOUNDERS AND 
IS STILL IN SESSION. 


THE 
MOLDERS 


The conference between the Stove lounders’ Na- 
tional Defense and the International 
Molders’ Union of North America is still in session 
at the Marlborough-Blenheim hotel in Atlantic 
City, New The were 
published on page 18 of the November 3rd issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD; they are 
The Conference has been in 


Association 


Jersey. molders’ demands 


more or less exorbitant. 
session two weeks and, so far as can be learned at pres- 
ent, has. been characterized by an unyielding stubborn- 
ness on both sides. The issues at stake are considered 
vitally important to the stove industry and, therefore, 
it is not likely that any concessions will be made which 
would have the effect of seriously crippling the pro- 
ductive powers of the manufacturers. 
“e- - 


REDFIELD’S REPORT SHOWS GREAT GAIN 
IN AMERICA’S WORLD TRADE. 





Foremost among the features of the report of the 
Department of Commerce which Secretary Redfield 
presented to Congress on Wednesday, December 12th, 
was the great gain shown in America’s world trade 
during 1917. “The visible balance of trade in favor 
of the United States on merchandise transactions for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, was $3,634,450,- 
905,” the report says. “The total of our merchandise 
export trade was $6,293,805,000, and our import trade 
$2,659,355,185. During the three months’ period from 
the close of the fiscal year to October 1, the merchan- 
dise exports have been $1,319,213,625, the imports 
$729,978,017, and the net visible balance $589,235,608.” 

The Department of Commerce probably conducts 
more different phases of government work than any 
other, and while all were touched upon in the long re- 








port, measures for promoting foreign trade and an 
account of the year’s commercial operation stood at 
the top of the list. An earnest hope was expressed for 
the passage of the Webb Bill, which was voted favor 
ably upon by the Senate the same day Secretary Red 
field delivered his report. 

Further on in his paper he pointed out that th 
“testimony offered by American business men at 
home and abroad and by our diplomatic representa 
tives gives assurance that the commercial attaché 
service is amply fulfilling its mission. 

‘During the last year urgent requests for the estab 
lishment of new commercial attaché posts have been 
received from our ambassadors to Italy, Japan, Spain, 
and Mexico, and from the consul general at Calcutta, 
India, the requests from Japan having been already 
acceded to. In addition we should have these repre 
sentatives in Central America, South Africa, the East 
Indies, Venezuela, Colombia and the West Indies, and 
when events shall permit in Scandinavia and the east 
ern Mediterranean.” 

ae 


NEW YORK STOVE SALESMEN DECIDE TO 
GIVE UP ANNUAL BANQUET. 


As an evidence of the sincerity of their co-operation 
with the United States Food Administration, the 
officers and members of the Stove Salesmen’s Associa 
tion of New York State have decided to eliminate the 
usual annual banquet. The next regular meeting of 
the Association will be held Friday evening, December 
21, 1917, at 7:30 o'clock in the Hotel Wolcott, 4 West 
31st Street, New York City. 

At this meeting the following officers will be installed 
for the year 1918: 

G. D. Pratt, President. 

W. J. MASKIELL, First Vice-president. 

S. C. Kriver, Second Vice-president. 

H. E. SHerwoop, Third Vice-president. 

S. KALLMAN, Treasurer. 

D. F. Brersack, Secretary. 

J. W. De Revere, Sergeant-at-arms. 

The new President of the Association, G. D. Pratt, 
is experienced in organization work and Served as first 
vice-president before his election to the office of chief 
executive of the Association. D. F. Biersack, the ener- 
getic and enthusiastic secretary, has been re-elected 
much to the general satisfaction of the members who 
have grown into the habit of relying upon him for 
many things in connection with the work of the or- 


ganization. 


The more a merchant advertises, just that much 
more business will he eventually get. Wher once 
you get started, do not stop, because that is what 
proves so costly to the merchant in the long run. 
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SEES FURTHER FIXING OF PRICES. 


Recent experience has convinced me that the Con- 
gress must go further in authorizing the Government 
to set limits to prices, says President Wilson in his 
strong message to Congress. The law of supply and de- 
mand, I am sorry to say, has been replaced by the law 
of unrestrained selfishness. While we have eliminated 
profiteering in several branches of industry it still runs 
impudently rampant in others. The farmers, for ex- 
ample, complain with a great deal of justice that, while 
the regulation of food prices restricts their incomes, no 
restraints are placed upon the prices of most of the 
things they must themselves purchase; and similar 
inequities obtain on all sides. 

oo 


STOVE REPAIRS ARE IN DEMAND. 


The material and workmanship of stoves, ranges, 
and warm air heaters have been steadily improving, 
due in large measure to better systems of production 
and greater requirements of quality. Consequently, 
when in the natural course of time parts become worn 
out from use, there is still enough good material left 
to warrant replacement and thus prolong the service 
of the original stove, range or warm air heater. 

The fact is so widely recognized today that a dis 
tinct business has grown out of the needs of customers 
in this regard. One of the pioneers in the field is the 
A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316-318 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri, which has made a specialty 
of furnishing repairs for more than thirty-three years. 
This company carries an extensive line of stove sun- 
dries, stove dealers’ supplies, and adjustable repairs 
in connection with original repairs for stoves, ranges, 
warm air heaters, and water boilers. The catalog of 
the A. G. Brauer Supply Company is free to dealers 
and installers. It illustrates a big variety of repairs 
and supplies. 

see 


DESIRES LOCATION OF ENGINE COMPANY. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Can any of your readers tell me where the Rice 
Engine & Boiler Company, formerly of Chicago, is 
now located ? 
SUBSCRIBER 
Nebraska, December 12, 1917. 





BUSINESS MUST BE BETTER THAN USUAL. 

“The idea of ‘business as usual’ must be aban- 
doned,” says Albert W. Harris, president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. “War is here and 
its effects are felt in many ways. We have to meet 
new conditions with new methods and we must do 
more business than usual-—better business than usual. 
Every one behind the lines must work harder and ef- 
ficiently to win this war because so much of our for- 
mer man power is at the front. We have a harder 
task before us than we have had in other crises, but 
we have gone through trying times before and have 
come out with new prestige and credit, and we can and 
will do it again.” 


ENUMERATES RULES FOR KEEPING 
BUSINESS IN STEP. 


In a recent issue of the Born Ranger, published 
by the Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are given a few rules that will go a long way towards 
bringing the Golden Horn of Plenty to the dealer's 
store and the Laurel Wreath of Success to his brow 
You probably know all these rules and think that you 
practice them, but just read them over and see if you 
are bearing down hard enough on each point. 

Have a clean stock and one that will turn quickly 
5 per cent a month is better than 25 per cent a year. 

se very careful with your credits and make close 
collections even at the risk of offending a friend or 
a neighbor—get what's coming to you and take no 
chances. 

conomize on expenses—not only on the big obvious 
expenses, but on the hundred and one little details of 
waste and loss that are often overlooked. 

Kxamine the over-due accounts. Insist upon pay 
ment on definite date; the earlier the better. 

Be sure operating expenses are reduced to a work 
ing minimum. 

Don’t forget to include in your selling cost of mer 
chandise not only the invoice value with freight and 
drayage, but rent, taxes, insurance, interest, bad ac 
counts, waste and shrinkages, as well as clerk hire, 
light, heat, etc. 

Plan bills. 
collect your account properly. It 
equal to interest at 20 per cent to 30 per cent per 


You can do it, if 
saving 


to discount all you 


means a 


annum 
The best interest of your business, your customers, 


a handsome profit in itself. 


your family and yourself demand that you swing your 


business into line for better conditions. 


“ee 


DISCLOSES PLAN TO INCREASE SALES. 


A story is told in the Michigan Tradesman of the 
proprietor of a hardware store who put a fine pair of 
skates in the middle of his store window with an 
announcement that the child under twelve who would 
best draw the company’s trade-mark character from 
the models shown in one of the company’s booklets 
would receive the skates. Jhe booklet, the sign said, 
would be given away with each purchase. 

Naturally, every child with an eye on the skates 
had to have a booklet to draw from. Booklets could 
be obtained only with a purchase ; and so the store was 
extremely busy making small sales for several days 
As a result that store was stamped in the mind of 


every child and parent who had been interested, as 


was also the line’s trade-mark. The sales and income 
of the store were increased from the first appearance 
of the advertisement, and innumerable booklets with 
suggestions for using the product found their way into 

ideas and stimu 


the hands of consumers, imparting 


lating the desire to carry them out, which would mean 


the purchase of more goods. And all this was ac 
complished for the price of a pair of roller skates and 
a little window space. 
_ 
Remember that short accounts make long friends 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 











Fire originating in the hardware store of the Globe 
Hardware Company at Hayden, Arizona, caused a loss 
of about $50,000. 

An ornamental iron working plant is to be operated 
at 688 South Rio Street, Los Angeles, California, by 
the recently organized K. O. Wetzel Company. 

The Kopplin Company, dealers in hardware and 
lumber at Iron River, Wisconsin, have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Fred J. Kop- 
plin, Harry S. Kopplin, L. E. Kopplin and M. P. 
Kopplin. 

The Tyrrell Hardware Company, Beaumont, Texas, 
which was recently organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to deal in hardware, has opened for business 
in the new Tyrrell Wilson Building, with Captain W. 
C. Tyrrell as president of the Company. 





MISSOURI HARDWARE CONVENTION IS,TO 
BE HELD WITH SPRING MARKET. 


In order to profit by the many advantages of Spring 
Market week in St. Louis, the Missouri Hardware 
Association has changed the date of the annual con- 
vention from January to February 19, 20, and 21, 
1918. This postponement will give the Association an 
opportunity to co-operate with other business interests 
in establishing a great gala. week when all the various 
lines of commerce will unite. 

Through the courtesy of Washington University 
and the organization-known as the Junior Citizens, the 
convention will be held in the auditorium of the old 
Art Museum, Nineteenth and Locust Street. The 
secretary of the Missouri Hardware Association, F. 
X. Becherer of 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, is 
working in close unison with Charles F. Hatfield, sec- 
retary and manager of the Conventions and Publicity 
Bureau of St. Louis as well as with the St. Louis Style 
Show Committee in charge of the Spring Market 


week arrangements. 
“ee 


HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO WILL SOON 
CLOSE MEMBERSHIPIJLIST. 


The social and economic value of a membership in 
the Hardware Club of Chicago has been deepening in 
importance during the last few years. The. pioneer 
stage of the organization, when numbers were needed 
to give it strength, has long since been succeeded by 
a period of substantial achievement. Following the 


logical custom of other clubs, the Board of Gov- 
ernors have decided to close the: membership list of 


the Hardware Club of Chicago after February I, 1918, 
and thereafter to establish the usual “waiting list.” As 
a result of their decision, it is expected that a great 
many applications for membership will be received 
during the few weeks which remain before the closing 
of the list. 


*2e- 


GOVERNMENT RELEASE OF SISAL FIBER 
GREATLY IMPROVES CONDITIONS. 


Sth 
RECORD, an 


December issue of 


HARDWARE 


the 
AND 


As announced in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
agreement on the price of sisal fiber at 19 cents, f. o. b., 
Gulf ports, had been effected by the negotiations be- 
tween the Comision Reguladora, of Yucatan, and the 
United States Food Administration. Although the 
Yucatan Comision had more than 200,000 bales of 
sisal fiber in United States warehouses ready for de- 
livery to the rope and twine manufacturers, and had 
constantly offered the fiber for sale at a steady price of 
19 cents, Gulf ports, since August, manufacturers had 
refrained from making purchases until the Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington had found full opportunity 
to determine whether the price asked by the Comision 
Reguladora was fair and equitable. Now that an 
agreement has been reached, obvious relief has been 
manifested in the cordage trade. 

It is said that the sisal fiber supply of the large 
binder twine and rope manufacturers was virtually 
exhausted and some of the large twine plants faced 
the immediate necessity of closing their plants when 
the announcement came that the Food Administration 
had agreed upon the immediate purchase and distribu- 
tion of 100,000 bales of sisal at the quoted price of 
19 cents, f. o. b. Gulf ports. 

The agreement by the United States Food Admin- 
istration to pay the price asked by the Comision 
Reguladora was reached after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion by the Government of the prices and market con- 
ditions of all competing hard fibers and after several 
conferences at Washington between a special commit- 
tee from the Comision and the Food Administration. 
Although the price of the Yucatan fiber is consider- 
ably higher than a year ago, the price asked is from 
five to ten cents per pound lower than Manila hemp 
and other competing hard fibers. As compared with 
present Manila hemp quotations, it is claimed that the 
exclusive use of Yucatan sisal in the manufacture of 
binder twine, at the price agreed upon would effect a 
saving of several millions of dollars to the American 
grain growers during the 1918 season. 

stinindilalieanseee 

Hardware dealers who keep on advertising are 
pleasantly conscious of a widening gap between 
come and outgo—that is, for every dollar that goes 
out for publicity a dozen come in for profits. 


in- 





























STRONGLY DESIGNED POSTER PROCLAIMS 
EASTERN HARDWARE CONVENTION. 


(On a background of deep cobalt blue, vivid letters 
of red announce in poster form the second joint con- 
vention and exhibition of the New York State Hard- 
ware Association and the Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, which is to be held 
February 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1918, in New York City. 

The poster is strongly designed and gives an effect 
of breadth and bigness, although it is actually only 
30x18% inches in dimension. The impression of mag- 
nitude is achieved by the picture of a great Dread- 
naught—with its high, grim fighting masts stretching 
upward into the blue—sweeping athwart the fore- 
ground from the right. Its menacing bulk is ac- 
centuated by coming opposite the base of the Statue of 
Liberty which towers majestically to the right. 

At the bottom of the poster a panel insert of battle- 
ship gray bears this text: “2,345 orders amounting to 
$250,000.00 were placed with exhibitors on First Joint 
Exhibition Floor, February, 1917. The second Joint 
Exhibition, Madison Square Garden, February, 1918, 
will witness spirited buying both domestic and foreign, 
invitations having been sent to Foreign Buyers 
throughout the world through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional City Bank.” 


sf 
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DEALER SOLICITS CREDIT ACCOUNTS. 





Two or three times a year, a Kansas hardware 
dealer goes over his books and selects the names of 
desirable customers whose accounts have been paid 
for some time, but who have opened no new ones. To 
each of these he sends one of his statement blanks, 
which, instead of indicating an amount due, reads as 
follows: 

“An inspection of our books discloses the fact that 
you are indebted to this firm not one cent. 

“But the question is—why aren’t you? 

“Your account was paid some months ago and since 
then has remained closed. 

“Is it possible that our goods or service have in any 
way proved unsatisfactory? If,so, tell us. We stand 
ready to make any reasonable adjustment. 

“While it is true that our credit business is some- 
what limited, yet your account is more than welcome. 

“It is a pleasure to do business with one who meets 
his obligations promptly and we hope more business 
will soon be forthcoming.” 

Few men are immune to a compliment of this sort 
and the response to this appeal is ordinarily very 
liberal. And not only do the persons so approached 
like to favor the dealer with their business, but are 
mighty careful to see that his good opinion of their 
credit standings is not allowed to suffer. 


cee 


EXPLAINS NEED OF TRAINING CLERKS. 





Declaring that failure to appreciate the fact that 
indifferent selling effort pulls down profits, an old-time 
hardwareman calls the attention of retailers to the 
necessity of training the men who represent them to 
the public. “As the proprietor and highest salaried 
man on the force,” he says, “I consider it my duty to 
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see that every salesman at all times gives to the busi- 
ness the very best there is in him, Therefore, in 
working out plans designed to increase the selling 
power of my clerks, I have spared neither time nor 
effort. . 

“One little scheme I have adopted which I think 
has real merit, is to pass out at more or less regular 
intervals small slips of paper containing questions 
touching various phases of selling, which the salesmen 
are asked to answer in writing and hand in their replies 
to me. From the way a question is handled, I am at 
once enabled to decide whether a salesman is strong 
or weak on that particular point. If this reply por- 
trays a thorough understanding of the subject, I, of 
course, am perfectly satisfied so far as that is con- 
cerned, but if it suggests uncertainty or manifest lack 
of knowledge, I at once confer with him and do my 
best to set him right.” 

Following are some specimen questions which this 
dealer called upon his clerks to answer: 

Suppose a customer objects to the price of a lawn 
mower on the ground that a mail order house offers 
one almost like it for less money—what is your argu- 
ment ? 

How would you proceed in convincing a woman that 
the best interests of herself and family demand a re- 
frigerator in the home? 

When a customer seems unable to decide which of 


several styles of a commodity he prefers, how do you 


assist him to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion ? 


*-e 


GIVES FORMULA FOR CLEANING WINDOWS. 





The average hardware retailer will admit, without 
dispute, that it is important to the interests of his 
store that the display windows be as transparent as it 
is possible to make them. Indeed, he will readily 
admit that ie would like to have his store the brightest 
one on the street. The way to do it is to keep his 
windows. eleaner than his neighbors keep theirs. 

The inside of the windows should be washed with 
tepid water applied by means of a chamois skin, using 

Dry with a chamois 
The outside requires 
It should 


no soap or powder of any kind. 
and polish with cheese-cloth. 
different treatment, however. be cleaned 
with the following mixture: 

One ounce pulverized whiting. 

One ounce grain alcohol. 

One ounce liquid ammonia. 

One pint water. 

Apply with a soft cloth, after having sprayed the 
window to remove the surface dirt. When this prepa- 
ration is allowed to dry, and is then rubbed off with 
a polishing motion, the surface of the window will be 
extremely brilliant, and will remain so for longer 
than when washed in the ordinary way. 

If the window has become badly scratched, a filler 
should be applied, consisting of an ounce of white 
wax dissolved in a pint of pure turpentine. This fills 
the cracks or scratches and prevents dirt lodging in 
them. A show window thus treated will appear much 
brighter in the daytime than a window washed in the 
usual way, while if properly illuminated at night it 
will stand out prominently among the ordinary show 
windows along the street. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 














HOLIDAY WINDOW DISPLAY CONTAINS 
NOVEL CHRISTMAS TREE. 


“Christmas trees have long been used as the ‘piece 


de resistance’ for holiday window trims with the 
result that they were running a close second to the 
stereotyped and rubber stamped letter, but notwith- 
standing this, we used a tree and got excellent results.” 


Thus commences the description of the holiday win- 











next two of Y%-inch and the top one was of %-inc! 
pipe. The body and branches of tree were wrappe: 
with strips of emerald green French crepe paper and 
then over these were festooned or draped strips of 
crepe paper varying in widths from 34 inch at the 
bottom to 3% inch at the top. To balance the color 
and to offset the strong green effect, bright red Christ 
mas bells were hung under each pedestal and perforated 
white paper doilies were used on top. 








Holiday Window Display Awarded Honorable Mention in AMER'CAN ARTISAN 
Arranged by George Bartel for the Magee Hardware 


Competition. 


dow display shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which was arranged by George Bartel for the Magee 
Hardware Company, Winchester, Indiana, and_ re- 
ceived Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Window 
The “Christmas tree” embodied in the exhibit is of a 


Recorp Display Competition. 
novel design, and its construction will offer several 
hints to the wideawake trimmer of hardware window 
displays. Continuing his description, Mr. Bartel writes: 

“The body of the tree was made of heavy sheet 
iron and was four inches in diameter at the bottom 
and one and one half inches in diameter at the top and 
eight feet in height. 
pipe and malleable crosses with a street elbow and 
Hoor flange on the end of each to provide for wood 
shelf or pedestal upon which articles were displayed. 
The lower tree branches were of 34-inch gas pipe, the 


The branches were made of gas 





AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 
Company, Winchester, Indiana. 


“The tree was pivoted at the bottom on two floor 
flanges and an 8-inch piece of 1-inch pipe and was 





secured to the bottom of tree and extended through 
the box on which the tree rested; to this pipe was 
fastened by means of a floor plate a 10-inch wood 
pulley made of two candy bucket lids and a belt that ran 
from a 1/3-horsepower electric motor, which was con 
cealed behind the box and kept the tree slowly revolv 
ing. A small electric fan kept the crepe paper festoons 
in motion. 

“The floor of the window was covered with white 
crepe paper, and the back and side were of plaster 
board, board paneled and given a white enamel finish. 
Crepe paper festoons were hung against the side and 
back of the window and were topped off with a small 
bunch of holly. Chafing dishes, casseroles, chests of 
silverware, alcohol stoves, percolators, coffeepots and 

























aluminum ware were displayed on the pedestals; and 
secured to the branches of tree were bath fixtures, 
On the 
floor of window were arranged tools, skates, serving 


shears, scissors, pocket knives and small tools. 


trays, relish dishes, electric irons and percolators and 


other articles. The entire cost of materials used was 
$2.3 


again in 


~ 


» and all except the body of tree will be used 


some manner. The pipe and fittings used 


came out of stock and the boards used for pedestals 


were from boxes and crates.” 


MICHIGAN MAN HONORED IN AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
COMPETITION. 


Two years ago first honors in the window display 
competition conducted by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Record went to the thriving town of Erie, 
in Pennsylvania; last year they followed Horace Gree- 
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winners. The men who selected the winners—Irving 
5S. Kemp, sales manager of the Vaughan & Bushnell 
Manufacturing Company; William F. Waller, man- 
ager of the city sales department of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Compzny; and Wallace J. Stebbitis, presi 
: all of Chi- 
cago—have had years of experience in hardware mer- 


dent of the Stebbins Hardware Company 


chandising, and it may safely be assumed tiat they are 
cognizant of the essentials of a successful window dis 
play. 

One of the judges, in commenting on the competi- 
tion, said: “In making my decision I endeavored to 
keep prominently in mind the question, ‘Will this win 
dow display increase the sale of the commodities ex- 
hibited?’ Of course, the general arrangement of the 
exhibit, its design, and the degree of study evidenced 
in it were taken into consideration as necessary ele- 
ments in the answer to the question”; while another 


stated, “The chief consideration which guided me in 





Winner of ist Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


Arranged by Frank 


J. Prince for the Cariton Hardware Company, Calumet, Michigan. 


ley’s advice and journeyed across the councry to Port 
land, Oregon, on the Pacific Coast; and this year the 
distinction traveled half way back to the Atlantic and 
nestled itself in the center of copper mine region at 
Calumet, Michigan. First prize in the recent competi- 
tion, as announced in the list of prize and Honorable 
Mention winners appearing in the December Ist issue, 
was awarded to Frank J. Prince of the Carlton Hard- 
ware Company, Calumet, Michigan. 

Mr. Prince submitted three window displays in the 
contest, and the one which netted him the highest 
honors and incidentally the cash prize of $50.00 is 
The 


two others also possessed unusual merit, and for this 


reproduced in the accompanying illustration. 


reason were given Honorable Mentions. 
In considering this exhibit, it is interesting to recall 
Just by what standards the judges picked the prize 





my decisions was ‘the pulling power’ of the display, 
how it would affect the observer, to what extent it 
would induce him to buy.” 

Therefore the uppermost thought in the mind of the 
man who installs a window display should be, “Will 
it attract the people who pass by the store and induce 
them to buy.” This no doubt was the motive which 
furnished the inspiration to Mr. Prince for the prize 
winning window display. His entitied “A 
attracted the attention of 


exhibit, 
arm Tool Window,” vir 
tually every man, woman and child that walked down 
the screet upon which the Carlton Hardware Company 
is located. Not only was it a thing of exceptional 
beauty, but it also possessed that sales-producing pow 
er which actually impelled the potential customers to 
make purchases. 


The back ground and side walls of the window were 
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covered with yellow crepe paper, in the center of 
which was set a large picture, “Farm Scene in Clover- 
land,” which was printed in colors. This was the chief 
attraction, and its striking beauty and realism served 
as magnets to draw the attention of the pedestrian. 
When the onlooker had gazed at the pretty farm scene 
for a few moments and had appeased his curiosity, he 
naturally allowed his interest to be transferred to the 
handsome, neat display of farm tools all around the 
picture, on the side walls, which do not show in the 
illustration, on the floor, and on the platform or step 
in the background. 

The walls and floor were arranged in a symmetrical 
fashion that was pleasing to the eye, and as can be 
seen, practically every article bore a small, distinct 
price tag. Among the tools displayed were hay car- 
riers, harpoon forks, snaths, scythes, hay rakes, hay 
forks, hay pulleys, hay knives, scythe stones, rope, 
sprayers, chemical preparations, etc. 

Mr. Prince, in concluding this description, says that 
the display was the subject of more comment than any 
other exhibit the store had ever shown, due to the fact 
that the passers-by believed that they were looking 
out over a beautiful farm during harvest time. The 
large picture therefore aroused the prospects’ interest, 
which the remainder of the display crystallized into 


desire. This principle is well worth emulating. 
ee 


DESCRIBES METHODS THAT HELPED HIM 
WIN FIRST PRIZE. 


In the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE ReEcorp, Frank J. Prince, of the Carlton 
Hardware Company, Calumet, Michigan, tells of the 
window display precepts that were instrumental in 





Frank J. Prince. 


netting him first honors in the recent Window Display 
Competition. He cites some valuable rules and sug- 
gestions that should be taken to heart by every retailer 
hardware dealer or employe who prepares window 
displays. The letter is as follows > 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp: 

Having been so fortunate in winning the first prize 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win 
Display Competition, it is with considerable 
pleasure that I give you a description of the winning 
window and the display methods we use to attract 
attention. 

In this particular display we used a large bill poster 
printed in colors, which is used to advertise the farm 
lands in Cloverland. (Cloverland is part of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan where we are located.) 

The articles used in this display were agricultural 
implements that farmers buy during haying time, such 
as hay. carriers, hay rakes, hay knives, hay pulleys, 
hay forks, single and double harpoon forks, scythes, 
snaths, scythe stones, grindstones, rope, etc. 


dow 


Farming implements are one of the many things 
which the average window decorator finds it a difficult 
task to arrange so as to look attractive. This display 
did not only attract the attention of the farmers, but 
of every man, woman and child that passed our show 
windows. We received more commendation on this 
display than any other display we have ever had, due 
to the fact that you would imagine you were looking 
out on a beautiful farm during harvest time. 

We make it an invariable rule to be as original as 
possible in each new display, and are continually seek- 
ing new ideas to try out in our windows. 

The most important part of successfully trimming 
windows is not to overcrowd your display—rather 
to display one line at a time. For instance, when we 
show a cutlery display, cutlery is all we have in the 
window and when we show stoves, it is only stoves. 
I have often seen window displays where they would 
show bathroom fixtures and in the same window have 
mason jars, or something that would look odd or out 
of place. We find that it takes all our time to get 
people interested in one line at one time. 

A background is also an important part of a win- 
dow display—no display is complete without it. It 
should be decorated tastefully, more so than any other 
part of the window so as to catch the eye of the 
passer-by. 

Displays should be changed often, because a large 
percentage of the same crowd passes by on the same 
street every day. 

Always show seasonable goods, and don’t forget to 
price each and every article. For instance, if a man 
saw an article in a display window that he had fancied 
and he. had only a dollar in his pocket and the article 
was priced, the chances are—nine out of ten that he 
would not enter the store to see what the article was 
worth for fear it would be a dollar and a quarter. 

I wish to heartily thank the judges in this compett- 
tion, and, I also wish to thank AMERICAN ARTISAN 
anp Harpware Recorp for the check of $50.00 for 
First Prize, and for their interest in window displays. 

Yours very truly, 


OSL U nwree 


Calumet, Michigan, December 10, 1917. 

















December 15, 1917. 


BURNED-OUT FIRM REORGANIZES. 





l‘ormer employes of the Barker-Jennings Hardware 
Company, whose entire stock and buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire December 2nd, have organized the 
Barker-Jennings Hardware Corporation to take over 
the old firm’s good will and business. 

Oscar B. Barker is to remain at the head of the 
business for a year, having agreed to do so at the 
solicitation of the stockholders of the new 
business. He said that he had yielded to the men be- 
cause he felt it his duty to help re-establish the busi- 


earnest 


ness, despite his earnest desire to retire. 

Application for a charter has already been filed. 
The capitalization is limited to $300,000 in the char- 
ter, and efforts are being made to secure a more ade- 
quate building for the concern’s business, which for 
the present will be located at 722 Commerce street. 

President Barker announced that the purpose of 
the new corporation will be to conduct business after 
the policy of the old concern and that just as fast as 
stock and be assembled the business 
would recover its former proportions and usefulness. 
It was stated that the business would carry as large 


materials can 


a stock as formerly just as soon as it could be as 
sembled. It has not yet been decided whether or not 
the burned building will be restored. 

The officers of the new corporation are: 

President—Q. B. Barker. 

First Vice-president—R. A. Noell. 

Second Vice-president—E. FE. Yoder. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. S. Jones. 

Directors—O. B. Barker, Jr., R. A. Noell, W. L. 
Evans, E. E. Yoder, W. H. Bowles, J. H. Kabler, 
J. Carner, A. B. Bowles, S. T. Richardson, F. ! 
Noell, A. P. Noell, W. V. Giles, J. P. Read and R. 


Jones. 





J. 
f. 
S. 
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ECONOMY IN DELIVERY WILL RELEASE 
THOUSANDS FOR SERVICE. 

The Commercial Economy Board of the Council of 
National Defense has been carrying on a campaign 
through correspondence and conferences for the pur- 
pose of introducing the co-operative delivery system, 
so that more men may be released for the military 
needs of the nation. The Board’s recommendations 
have been adopted as a whole or in part in cities with 
a total population of approximately 16 millions, and 
as a result at least 15,000 men called for war service 
have not had to be replaced from the limited labor 
supply available for the essential industries. All this, 
however, has been preliminary. Agents of the state 
councils and other representatives of the Board are 
now to go over the country town by town and press 
for the adoption of the entire program. 

“We have been content to let the changes proceed 
by easy stages, because experience was needed,” said 
A. W. Shaw, chairman of the Board. “At the outset 
we were able only to say it was evident that these 
changes would produce important savings of labor. 
But now we have actual results to show it. It is now 
Plain that in these two ways—by co-operative systems 
in the smaller communities and one delivery a day 
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throughout the country—more than 150,000 men can 
be released to meet the increasing need of workers in 
agriculture, ship building, munitions making, mining, 
railroading, and the other vital work. 

“The Board is prepared to give merchants sugges- 
tions on how the savings may be made. Members of 
the staff have studied the technique of deliveries, both 
as to routing and as to organization within the stores. 
They have studied how co-operative systems are estab- 
lished and maintained, what has generally been safe 
practice in them and what unsafe. This information 
is now available in preliminary form. 

“While the object of the delivery modifications is to 
save labor, they frequently involve a saving of money 
also. In several thousand stores known to the Board, 
and doubtless in many others, these savings are now 
being shared with the customers through closer prices 
on goods. The Board expects all merchants to adopt 
this policy.” 


BUILDERS’ 


a 


HARDWARE CONTINUES TO BE 
IN GOOD DEMAND. 


Because of unusual conditions brought about by the 
war, the financial world is in general discouraging 
enterprises of construction, believing it wise and neces 
sary to conserve all the liquid capital possible for 
This strikes 


cially at building activities in the large cities, but out 


government taxes. circumstance espe- 
in the country, where the farmers are prosperous, 
conditions are said to be different. larm buildings are 
being constructed where necessary to store the great 
harvests of this year and dwellings also are being 
built, although in modest measure. 

In builder’s hardware, therefore, cheap and staple 
items, such as strap and T hinges, rim door locks, steel 
door butts, and many others, are selling fairly liber 
ally. On the other hand, the call for such high-priced 
hardware as bronze front door locks, with accom- 
panying expensive trim, has fallen to comparatively 
small proportions. 

To satisfy the demand for staple items in this line, 
the Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company offer 
a wide assortment of builders’ hardware and other 
Their Ideal line contains scores 


They 


building specialties. 
of articles that will stimulate Winter buying. 
are pictured and described in the catalog Number 
(-17, copies of which can be obtained by addressing 
the Stover Manufacturing & [ngine Company, 719 
Fast Street, Freeport, Illinois. 


—_- _-e- 


BIG HARDWARE FIRM CHANGES HANDS. 





A deal involving $125,000 has been negotiated in 
(;adsden, Alabama, by B. White of Talla 
dega, Alabama, purchased the Gadsden Hardware and 


which J. 


Supply Company, one of the largest firms in the hard 
This 
company was formed several years ago by consolida- 
tion of the large stocks of the Smith-Echols-Burnett 


ware business in the northern part of the State. 


Hardware Company and the Ewing Hardware Com- 
pany. 

a siinaliilliitniaiaicinans 
If a fool holds his tongue, he may pass for a 


wise man. But he hasn’t sense enough to do it. 
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NEED INVENT VE GENIUS TO MAKE HEMP 
A STABLE FARM CROP. 


The American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, 
have recently issued a bulletin headed “Can Hemp 
Come Back?” which will be of interest to hardware 
men, especially those who manufacture and deal in 
rope. The weak point in the problem of making hemp 
a stable farm crop is in the “breaking’’ process, says 
the Company, and once American inventive genius 
solves this problem, there will be no further use of 
Yucatan and its sisal crop, as American farms will 
supply American needs. 

There never has been any question about the quality 
of hemp. The question has been one of price of pro- 
ducing fibre. The decline in its importance has been 
due to the introduction of Manila hemp, the large im- 
portation of jute, the decline in the price of cordage 
fibres, such as sisal, and the use of cotton for yarn 
and twine. 

Supplementing the paragraphs emphasizing the 
need of an inventive genius to solve the problem, is 
the following interesting treatise on the plant: 

Hemp. 

The food crops are the most important among 
crops; after these come the fibre crops. The fibre 
crops of prime importance to the American farmer are 
cotton, flax, and hemp. 

Hemp, with tobacco, the potato and poppy, have 
shown remarkable adaptability to varied climatic con- 
ditions, and hemp in the greatest degree. [rom the 
Bay of Bengal on the Indian Ocean, to Archangel, on 
the Arctic Ocean, from China, around the world, to 
the United States, hemp has adapted itself to climate 
and soil. It grows 10,000 feet up on the roof of the 
world, in the Himalayas, and at tide water on the 
coastal plain of India. 

Hemp has accompanied or followed the waves of 
people who overflowed Europe from the East, and a 
part of its early Sanskrit name cana has heen im- 
pressed on the speech of all modern peoples. We have 
it in our word canvas. 

Hemp has given the world a drug variously known 


as “the joyous,” “the delight giver,” “the intoxicator,”’ 
“the noisy”; it has furnished cables for fleets, a valu- 
able oil for industrial uses, and oil cake for the 


farmers. 

In the United States, while hemp has been grown 
in many parts, the state of Kentucky has been the 
hemp state and the crop has been of economic impor- 
tance. At the beginning of the Civil War the hemp 
crop alone equaled in economic importance all the 
other crops of central Kentucky. 

athena 


FIRE INSURANCE IS AN INVESTMENT. 


The Hardware Mutual Insurance Companies place 
much stress upon the false notions of safety and 
economy which seem to have taken hold of quite a 
number of their policy holders. * Notwithstanding the 
fact that values have greatly increased during the last 
three years, they find that many of their members have 
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not correspondingly enlarged the amount of their in- 
surance. In numerous instances recent taking of in- 
voices discloses stock worth double what its owner 
thought it was. Stores which have not materially 
augmented the volume of stock on hand during this 
period have nevertheless increased in value. 

The outstanding fact is that a high percentage of 
retail hardware men do not carry enough insurance 
to start them over again in business in case their prop- 
erty should be completely destroyed by fire. Some deal- 
ers by peculiar twists of logic, which is difficult to un- 
derstand, look upon insurance as a burden rather than 
a protection. They grumble about high insurance 
rates. They do not seem to realize that the Hardware 
Mutuals give a larger measure of protection against 
losses through fire in proportion to the rates which 
they charge than any other companies engaged in the 
business. Moreover, the large annual dividends, made 
possible by mutual insurance, are equivalent to actual 
reduction of rates and really make fire insurance a 


profitable investment rather than an annoying expense. 
“e+ 


MINNESOTA RETAILERS HEAR ABSORBING 
TALK ON OILS. 


The “vehicle” of business, or at least the oil “wheel” 
ought to run smoothly and without friction for the 
retail hardware dealers of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
after taking a short course in that subject at their last 
meeting. This session was presided over by W. R. 
McDowell of the Vacuum Oil Company, and much in- 
formation regarding the processes of refining oils, and 
the suitability of various lubricants to various pur- 
poses, was given out. At the close of his talk, all 
agreed that they would be better able than ever to sell 
a stock of oil in its various forms and types. 

At this meeting, Professor C. H. Preston of the 
University of Mifinesota outlined plans for the forth- 
coming Merchants Short Course and promised to be 
on hand at the next meeting armed with a supply of 
enrollment blanks for the use of hardware dealers. 
President Leavitt suggested the importance of hard- 
ware dealers listing their over stocks on items, that 
each might help the other get rid of lines which are 
slow moving in one store and rapid sellers in another. 
The educational work will be continued at the subse- 
quent meetings. 

+2 


SUGGESTS PLAN FOR SAVING POSTAGE. 


Many business men, it is said, are to some extent 
overcoming the added expense of 3-cent postage by 
eliminating the mailing of receipts. A check is always 
a valid receipt, and to help along this economical 
movement, those who pay bills by check could adopt 
the following plan: Mailing both the check and the 
invoice, have a rubber stamp made reading “!’aid 
nese by check No. ......” Fill in the date and the 
check number and file the invoice just as though it 
were a receipt. If a controversy comes up later, the 
notation on the bill is as binding as the receipt. The 
date of the invoice could also be entered on the face 
of the check, thereby placing the evidence of payment 
on one piece of paper. 
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CITE ADVANCES OF HARDWARE ARTICLES. 


Such unusual advances have been made in the prices 
of hardware articles during the past few years, says 
the “American Exporter,” that any one desirous of 
keeping in close touch with the market has been 
obliged to give it a great deal of attention. In the 
line of builders’ hardware and supplies present prices 
of bright wire goods show an advance of 238 per cent 
over 1914; sheathing paper 145 per cent; strap hinges 
167 per cent; wire coat and hat hooks 106 per cent; 
sash locks 79 per cent; barn door hangers 65 per cent, 
and sandpaper 117 per cent. In tools, bench vises are 
now quoted at nearly 200 per cent advance on the 
prices prevailing in 1914; blacksmith’s vises 180 per 
cent; planes 50 to 70 per cent; chisels 160 per cent, 
and drills 130 per cent. These figures, it is pointed 
out, are not the result of guesswork, but have been 
carefully computed by one of the largest wholesale 
hardware concerns in the country as a basis for their 
selling prices to the retail trade. 


2 
2? 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

25979.—A company in Norway, with branches in Russia 
and Scandinavian countries, desires to be placed in communi- 
cation with American manufacturers and exporters. No 
particular line is mentioned. Reference. 

25995.—A company in South Africa desires to purchase 
and secure agencies for the sale of agricultural tools, imple- 


ments, hardware, etc., and specialties suitable for South 
African markets. Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New 
York. 


25997 —A commercial association in Cuba wishes to se- 
cure exclusive agencies for the sale of black, galvanized, and 
corrugated sheets, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
shipping port. Cash will be paid, but credit terms would be 
preferred. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

26000.—An agency is desired by a firm in Portugal for 
the sale of pneumatic tires. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

26003.—A firm in Venice desires to purchase iron tools, 
such as pincers, snippers, hammers, etc.; padlocks, locks, 
brass handles and knockers for doors and windows, and all 
brass trimmings for locks; galvanized iron sheets in assorted 
sizes, etc. Payment will be made after receipt and examina- 
tion of goods. Correspondence should be in French or 
Italian. References. 

26007.—A firm in India wishes to buy metals. Payment 
will be made by cash against documents or confirmed bank 
credits opened in New York. Correspondence may be in 
English. Reference. 

26011—An agency is desired by a man in the Nether 
lands for the sale of electrical appliances, agricultural ma- 
chinery, bicycles and accessories. Correspondence should be 
in Dutch or French. Reference. 

26012 A man in Spain desires to purchase or secure an 
agency for the sale of manila rope from 2 to & inches in 
“revmf-rence, etc. Ovotations should be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made in 90 days. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. Reference. 

26019-——A man from Cuba, who will be in the United 
States for a short time, desires to represent American manu- 
lacturers and exporters of general merchandise, especially 
hardware, tools, automobile supplies and lubricating oils and 
greases. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26020—A firm in France is in the market for 20 tons of 


bright tinned iron, 710 millimeters long, 510 millimeters wide, 
and 26/100 millimeters thick; also 20 additional tons of same 
kind, except thickness which must be 27/100 millimeters. 
Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will 
be made by cash in 30 days. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

26023.—A firm in Portugal wishes to buy tin plate. It 
also desires to secure an agency for the sale of same. Quo- 
tations should be made f. o. b. American port. Credit will 
be opened in New York for payment. Correspondence may 
be in English. References. 

26026.—An agency is desired by a man in South Africa 
for the sale of hardware, etc., and specialties. Quotations 
may be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be arranged 
with bank satisfactory to shipper. Correspondence may be 
in English. Reference. 

eS 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and ]mplement Association, 

Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 
_ Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22, 
23, 1918. W. W. McAllister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boulder, 
Colorado. . 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
New York, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. C. W. Obert, Secretary, 
New York. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, San An- 
tonio, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, Secretary, Laredo. 
_. American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, January 23, 24, 1918. Raymond Marsh, Secretary, 
Chicago. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29; 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. 
Retail Hardware 


1918. P. J. 


Hardware Association, Lincoln, Feb- 

Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 
Association, Milwaukee, 

Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 


Wisconsin 
February 6, 7, 8, 
Point. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 


tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 
ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretary 
of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918 C. N 
Grand Forks. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl, February 19, 20 and 21, 1918. F. X. Becherer, Secre- 
tary, 9136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus 


Association, Grand 
Barnes, Secretary, 


Paul, Feb- 
Metro- 


February 19, 20 


21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston. 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
Mitchell. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Detroit, 
March 6, 7,8, 1918. Frank FE. Ederle, Secretary, Grand Rapids 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 11, 12, 13, 1918 
T. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building. New 
York ( ity 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 


Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 1, 1918. John 
Dannan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia 
Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 12, 
Hillman, Secretary, 1492 McGavock Street 


nessee 


Traymore 
(,eorge H 
Nashville, Ten- 


Salesmen, 


1 
ME 
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PAINT MAKERS MOVE TO CONSERVE TIN. 


As a patriotic service to their country, the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States has 
agreed to discontinue on July 1, 1918, the packing or 
sale of products in half gallon cans, to eliminate pint 
cans for house paints, and to reduce the number of 
shades and tints to a maximum of 42. This action is 
taken to aid the Government in conserving tin and 
will result in a very large saving of that metal. The 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association is expected to act 
along similar lines at a meeting to be held this month. 

+2 


HARMONY IS ESSENTIAL IN BUSINESS. 


The business organization may be compared with an 
orchestra, made up of stringed instruments, wind 
instruments, and vibrating surfaces. You may not 
play the first fiddle. They may have assigned you to 
the flute, the piccolo, or the flageolet. You may beat 
the drum, swing the cymbals or play the tom-tom. 
But remember this: Whatever your part, keep in 
harmony. 

Harmony among human beings is not always easy 
to get. Most men can play their part fairly well, but 
a lot of men fail to keep in tune with the other fellow. 
They seem to think that the player next to them is in 
their way. In other words, and in perfectly plain 
words, they are jealous. 

When human beings are jealous, they are as hysteri- 
cal as a tree full of sparrows at sunrise. Jealousy 
has done more to stall success in business than lack 
of capital or want of experience. It makes a man’s 
heart as heavy as a boarding-house dumpling, and his 
hands as far from help as limbo is from bliss. 

If you would know the man who is melting away, 
the ever-deceiving, always-inferior individual member 
of an organization, find the fellow who is out of har- 
mony when playing the tune “Co-operation.” 

The lazy, indifferent, indolent human being seldom 
gets up steam enough to be jealous. It is the ambi- 
tious, energetic live wire who suffers from this green- 
eyed disease. If it were the small fry, the grumbling 
cuss, whose real worth can be compared with a sliver 
on a hemlock log, I would not devote so much space 
to the subject of jealousy. The member of a business 
organization who is jealous of another member should 
be given an oboe and sent to the cowshed to play 
a solo. 





SHOWS WAY TO GET NEW CUSTOMERS. 


A retail hardware dealer in a Western town 
describes a method for getting new customers which 
might be us2d to advantage in big cities as well. After 
all, the big city is nothing else than a group of small 
towns. The necessary modifications of the method 
will suggest themselves to each merchant according to 
his individual environment. Here is the way the 
dealer in question outlines his method: 

“TI go after the business of every new family that 
comes to town. I secure the names of new families 


from the newspapers, from real estate agencies, and 
any other available sources. 


Among my plans for 







getting these names is an agreement with the pastors 
of several churches. I say to them in effect, ‘If you 
will tell me the names of any new families you know 
of moving into your territory, I shall do the same for 
you.’ Both the pastors and I have blanks that we fill 
out once a month. We both benefit by the scheme.” 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lilinois. 

The A. J. Karsten Hardware Company of Winnetka, has 
recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 to 
deal in hardware. The incorporators are Anton J. Karsten, 
Henry J. Karsten and W. Peterson. 

lowa. 

J. H. Bremer, the hardware dealer at Goodell in Han 
cock County, has retired from business. His excellent stock 
of hardware and farming implements has been bought by 
lranz D. Kallwarf, who intends to continue the business at 
the same location. 

Nagl Brothers, who are well and favorably known in 
Lake View, Sac County, and who have had considerable 
merchandising experience, have purchased the hardware busi- 
ness of J. T. Sigmon in that thriving town. 

Louis Wholwend of Thompson, Winnebago County, has 
sold his farm and taken a hardware store in trade. He 
would like to get in communication with some one expe- 
rienced in the hardware business to take charge of his store. 

Michigan. 

Henry J. Willwet has sold his interest in the hardware 
store at Romeo to James L. Schultz of Detroit. 

Ivan Anderson of Marinette and Louis Bahnkoehler of 
Menominee have opened a hardware store at Gladstone. 

Minnesota. 

The hardware business of Korst and Essen at Bird 
Island, Renville County, has undergone a change of owner- 
ship, having been purchased by W. W. Bolland. The new 
owner plans to continue the policies of the former proprie- 
tors and to keep an ample stock of standard articles to meet 
the growing demands of the trade. 

Missouri. 

The Baring Hardware Company of Baring, Knox Coun- 
ty, has changed hands, the ownership going to M. Brown of 
Lewiston, Lewis, County. Messrs. Hayes and Schlepphorst 
will remain in charge. 

F. D. Wilson has bought out the interests of his partner, 
M. Montgomery, and will conduct the business in its present 
location. The store has a select line of customers and has 
always done a thriving trade in the surrounding country. 

Montana. 

The Judith Hardware Company of Lewistown has bought 

the harness business of J. D. DeWitt at Moore. 
Nebraska. 

George Gordon of Chappell has opened a branch hard- 
ware store at Holyoke. 

North Dakota. ° 

E. Larson and S. Hegstad, Dickey, will soon begin a 
hardware business. 

Bopp Brothers, Gwinner, have sold their hardware store 
to J. H. Shannon. 

Walter L: Wosick has purchased the Vincent Langowski 
interest in the hardware business of Langowski and Com- 
pany at Minto, Walsh County. It is his purpose to devote 
his personal attention to the development of the firm’s sales 
and the enlargement of its list of patrons. 

A retail hardware store has been opened at Dickey, La 
Moure County, by Larson and Hegstadt. There is ample 
opportunity in this field for an energetic, enterprising part- 
nership of this sort, and it is confidently predicted that Lar- 
son and Hegstadt will meet with deserved success. 

Oklahoma. 

W. O. Norville has sold his hardware store at Lindsay, 

Garvin County, to E. M. Murdock and S. E. Neill. 
Texas. ‘ 

The Seguin Hardware Company at Seguin, Guadalupe 
County, has sold his stock of merchandise to Mrs. William 
Mendlovitz. The Mendlovitz Dry Goods Company will oc- 
cupy the building in which the Seguin Hardware Company 
is now located. 

Washington. 

The Buckeye Hardware Company of Seattle has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to engage in the 
retail hardware business. 

Wisconsin. 

The hardware store of Gehrke Brothers at Manawa, 
Waupaca County, was destroyed by fire. Preparations are 
said to be already under way for a resumption of the busi- 
ness at the earliest feasible moment and it is expected that 
a new stock of standardized hardware commodities will be 
available as soon as the necessary adjustments shali have 
taken place. 

Emil and Austin Roemer have purchased the hardware 
and implement stock of the Schauer Brothers at Hartford, 
Washington County. 
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SALESMANSHIP VITAL POWER 
OF MERCHANDISING 


WRITTEN FOR AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD BY ANDREW ABBOTT. 











It’s the man behind the counter, who is the man 
behind the gun today, in the merchandising field. Sell- 
ing goods is the vital object in the store’s existence. 
With all the careful buying, systemized accounting, 
clever advertising and carefully arranged stock, it all 
goes for naught, without the salesman as the final and 
most important link in the store’s existence. 

This is a big subject. Few merchants realize its 
vital importance as they ought. Most workers in 
stores are not good salesmen, because they have not, 
nor are they obliged to study salesmanship. It re- 
quires considerable effort and study to be a good sales- 
man. It is not every one who can step behind a 
counter and make good in this field and merchants are 
beginning to realize this fact and remedy the evil of 
poor salesmanship, which has existed for so many 
years. 

The problem of the good salesman is to get the cus- 
tomer to know the facts about the goods for sale and 
to have a favorable inclination toward them. The 
salesman must get ideas into the heads of the cus- 
tomer in such a way as to have a pleasant effect and 
the ways of doing this are through the senses, sight, 
héaring, smell, touch and taste. 

The real salesman is one who understands this pri- 
marily and endeavors to convey to his customers the 
ideas he possesses through the eye and ear and also 
through the sense of touch. The appeal is made to 
the eye by showing the goods in the most favorable 
manner, conveying to the customers what they want 
to see. He appeals to the hearing by telling the cus- 
tomers the vital and best points about the article in 
question and the touch is appealed to by placing, if 
possible, the goods in the customers’ hands, or in the 
case of some lines of hardware, letting the customers 
try the goods before the purchase is made. 

While the average salesmen may not know it, they 
really appeal to all these senses every time they sell 
goods, if they are a success. And every salesman 
should follow this principle by appealing to the cus- 
tomer’s mind from as many different angles as pos- 
sible. 

Of course, it is true that all customers are not con- 
stituted alike. Each has to be approached from a dif 
ferent standpoint, even with the same line of goods. 
Sometimes the customers cannot grasp the details the 
clerk is using as rapidly as some others. This the 
salesman must be quick to recognize and correct if 
he does not want to lose a sale or get the person con- 
fused. In the same instance the salesman must not be 
too slow in the presentation of his ideas or the mind 
of his prospect will wander and get interested in some- 
thing foreign to the matter at hand. 

It is here the salesman can exercise his diplomacy. 

This is another important talent the successful safes- 
man must possess and without it cannot hope to make 


a great deal of progress. Diplomacy is of vital im- 
portance in almost every sale and especially when 
handling a difficult customer, who has been in some 
manner unfavorably impressed with the goods or at- 
tentions he has received in the store. At such time 
a little diplomatic work on the part of the salesman 
will accomplish wonders. 

Everything which is said to the customers makes an 
impression, everything they see, the personal appear- 
ance of the salesman, the looks of the goods, the ar- 
rangement of the store and in fact the whole outlook 
in any place of business makes an impression on their 
mind, either favorable or otherwise. The customers 
never accept an idea in a neutral way, they either ac- 
cept or reject it, classifying as good or bad every im- 
pression that is received. 

Another thing to bear in mind is this. The cus- 
tomers may not show approval or dislike, by mere 
speech alone. It may be shown in the’ eye, the action 
of the body or the expression of the face. The good 
salesman leans to watch for these little marks of im- 
pressions to see whether he is on the right track or the 
wrong and be ready instantly to modify or elaborate 
on the arguments which he is making. It is almost 
impossible to sell goods and do so successfully with- 
out watching the expression on the customer’s face 

As has been said, the general appearance of the store 
has a lot to do with impressions conveyed to the cus 
tomers, so does the store advertising, the windows and 
appearance of the sidewalk and entrance to the store. 
Dirty floors, slippery sidewalks and steps, squeaky 
hinges, slamming doors and other seemingly small 
things all leave some sort of an impression. 

Another important item is the salesman himself 
He always attracts the attention of the 
The way they are ap- 
stands, walks, his 


customers, 
either in a good or bad way. 
proached, the way the salesman 
looks, his dress, his voice and the manner in which 
he approaches and speaks to the customers have a vital 
effect. 
cessful salesmanship. 


They are all highly important factors in suc 


The good salesman is neatly but plainly garbed for 
his work—not too flashy nor richly nor still too poorly. 
Extremes attract and this attraction tends to detract 
from the purpose of the store and the goods which are 
for sale. 

These are all points which merchants should study 
for themselves and insist on their employes, who come 


in contact with customers, studying them also. It is 
badly needed in many stores, the country over. 
ssa ooo : 
Which would help you most if you were a new 


clerk? Which would encourage you to do your best 
for the store? Whichever it is, that’s the kind of 
“jacking up” to use in training your salespeople to 
accomplish better results. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








GAS=-DRIVEN MOTOR CAR APPEARS ON NEW 
YORK STREETS. 


Gas-driven motor cars, already in use in Great 
Britain some time, have found a counterpart in the 
United States. The Consolidated Gas Company, of 
New York City, which has been experimenting with 
a gas-driven motor car, announces that the experiment 
has been so satisfactory that the company believes 
motor cars driven by artificial gas may even supplant 
gasolene power cars after the war if the price of gas- 
olene remains very high. 

The first motor car to be driven by artificial gas in 
New York City made its appearance in 
Saturday, December &th. It was a limousine in out 
ward appearance very little changed from the ordi- 
Along the running board on one 


sroadway on 


nary gasolene car. 
side of the new car was a steel cylinder which held 
the gas that was fed to the engine. 

William Cullen Morris, construction engineer of the 
gas company, has been in charge of the experiments. 
He has found that about 273 cubic feet of gas will do 
the work of a gallon of gasolene in running the lim- 
ousine, which weighs 4,800 pounds. Ordinarily 226 
cubic feet of gas would do the work of one gallon of 
gasolene. The gas is held in a steel container forty- 
five inches long and nine inches in diameter, and the 
mechanism is so arranged that the chauffeur can reg- 
ulate high pressure valve and other apparatus from 


the dirving seat. 





GASOLENE SITUATION IS NOT YET ACUTE. 


Official announcement has been made in Washing- 
ton by Fuel Administrator Garfield that motor car 
owners are not in any danger of having their supply of 
gasolene curtailed. A survey of the entire country 
has not shown the oil and gasolene situation to be 
acute, and for the present no steps will be taken to re- 
strict the use of such fuel for motive power. The 
Administrator states, however, that he will inaugurate 
campaigns to reduce wastefulness of gasolene and to 
instruct car owners how to cut down the consumption 


of the fuel. 


ia 


INVENTS CARBURETOR TO USE KEROSENE 
ON ANY GASOLENE ENGINE. 


Patent rights are to be released free of charge to 
the Government for the duration of the war, for a 
carburetor which makes it practicable to use kerosene 
in any gasolene engine. The device will greatly aid 
the United States and our Allies in their military oper- 
ations and reduce. the drain upon the gasolene supply 
of this country. 

The new carburetor has been subjected to exacting 


tests of its efficiency ; and it is stated on the authority 
of Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
that there is every indication that it will give thorough 
satisfaction. 

It is not likely that this carburetor will be available 
for automobilists until after all military requirements 
shall have been taken care of, but its benefits will make 
themselves felt in a lessening of the restrictions on 
automobile traffic which, otherwise, would soon be- 
come compulsory. 


“*e- 


SPARKS FROM THE AUTO WORLD. 


Approximately 165,000 applications for Wisconsin 
automobile licenses have been received at the office of 
the Secretary of State. This is a large increase over 
last year, which saw a total of only 115,637. 

More than 166,000 gallons of gasolene are used 
every day by 101,374 passenger cars and trucks oper- 
ated in New York City. 

oo 


EXPLAINS INCREASED COST OF TIRES. 


The advances in the prices of tires during the year 
are due in no small measure to the situation which the 
rubber manufacturers are contending with in the 

the Eastern 
idea 


transportation of crude rubber from 


plantations to their factories. Some may be 
gained from considering the present freight rates ap- 
plying to this commodity. Before the war the rate on 
crude rubber from the ports of Singapore and Penang 
This rate has 


About 70 per 


ae 


to our Pacific ports was $24.00 a ton. 
since been increased to $95.00 a ton. 
cent of the rubber from the Straits Settlements comes 
to America, and half of this is used in the big factories 
at Akron, Ohio. 


eo 


AUTO FIGURES SHOW LARGE INCREASE. 


According to figures compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, there were 1,067,332 more 
motor cars registered in the United States in 1916 than 
in 1915. This was an increase of 43 per cent. The 
gross total of registered cars, including commercial 
cars, was 3,512,996; and the number of motor cycles 
registered was 250,820. The various states collected in 
registration and license fees, including those of chauf- 
feurs and operators, a total gross revenue of $25,865,- 
309.75. Of this amount 92 per cent, or $23,910,811, 
was applied directly to construction, improvement, or 
maintenance of the public roads in 43 states. The 
figures for 1916 correspond very closely with the an- 
nual percentage of increase of motor-car registration 
of the last three years. This yearly increase has 
averaged 40 per cent in the number of cars and 50 
per cent in revenues. 
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ADVERTISING - 
COMMENT 


Helpfui Hints for the Advertisement Writer 


CRITICISM AND 








The accompanying illustrations show respectively a 
newspaper advertisement and an announcement pre 
pared by H. W. ¢ 


Pennsylvania. 


70eller for the Erie Hardware House, 
with the Pal- 
ace Hardware House of the same city, and has re- 


rie, He was formerly 


Something From the Erie Hardware Co. 
That. Will Interest the Ladies 


We are having, all this week, @ special demonstration of the Aladdin 
Aluminum © Ui This demonstration will be in charge of a 
lady demonstrater, whe is direct from the factory and who will tell you 
all the good pointe and just why you should use Aladdin Vea, 


( Demonstration Week Special _ 


| Aladdin Coffee } 
_ Percolater, 6-Cup | 
| Size, Universal { 

Pattern. See It. 


Aladdin Aluminum Utensils Are Dif- 
ferent from Other Utensils 


Yes they are diffpreat—msteria} and workmanship of course are 
important Aladdin Utensils are built to last, to look well, and to give 
good service for many months—and fRey da 
SEE OVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF ALABDIW WARB, AND SPEND 

AN HOUR AT THE DEMONSTRATION 





A regular $5 Percolator, all 
aluminum, a little different 
from the every-day kind, so 
much so that you will like it. 
The style and quality ts un- 
surpassed. 











Remember. we are located at 


1220 State Street 
Erie Hardware Company 


Between Twelfth and Thirteenth, on the West Side of State Street. 





ceived prizes several times in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp Window Display Competitions. 


The advertisement, which occupied a double col 








umn space in the Erie newspapers, is devoted to a 
special demon 

1917 stration of Alad 

=— din Aluminum 

Buletide Greetings os 

= sils. and served 

essentially the 


Our toy department is one of the biggest same purpose as 
in the city, with a variety of American made the folder sent 
toys at prices that will justify your Holiday oO ut by lf red 
“hopping at our store Rubling of Chi 


cago, which is 


Besides toys we have a v; wiely of hun- 
dreds of other things that are appreciated by noted in the 
the older folks, including Pocket Cutlery," © Xt column, 
Carving Sets. Manicure Sets, Scissors, Smokers 
Supplies. 


Somehow or 


Brass Goods, Ingersoll Watches. other. this ad 
Flashlights, Tools. Work Benches. Sporting yertise ment 
Goods. Etc.. Etc 

does not seem 
to measure up 
ERIE HARDWARE COMPANY to the high 

1220 State Street standard of Mr. 
Goeller’s work. The only drawback—if we may ca!l 
it: such—in doing praiseworthy work any field 


that once you have set a high standard for your labors, 





it is incumbent upon you to conform to that standard 
in all your subsequent efforts. Even a piece of your 
work that is actually above the ordinary but does not 
approach your standard will not be duly appreciated. 
Here, room for improvement is noted in the first head 
The 


is also 


lines, where type of wrong font is used twice. 
but 


headlines so that words will not 


copy is really good, rather crowded. It 


advisable to arrange 
be split. 
The Yuletide 


small, attractive folder with the greeting printed 


announcement was in the form of a 


side. ‘or this ingenious bit of timely advertising, we 


take occasion to pat Mr. Goeller on the back—by cor 


respondence, of course. When a resident of the com- 


munity receives such a missive in his mail, he instantly 


feels that he has been singled out for individual atten 


tion by the store, and he generally reacts favorably to 
the suggestion. lurthermore, when such a greeting 
reaches the household, very often proves a timely 


make a 
The 


in this in 


and much-needed indication as to what will 


suitable gift and where it may be purchased. ab 


sence of price quotations is quite desirable 


stance because allows the reader to retain the im 


pression that the folder comprises a bit of sentiment as 
bit of 
can be advantageously applied, 


well as a business. This method publicity 


not only to toys but 
also to the many other articles that are appropriate for 
hristmas giving. 
* + 4 


ALUMINUM DEMONSTRATION HELPS SALES. 


Recently red Ruhling, who operates a hardware 
store at 1315 North Clark Street, Chicago, and a 
branch store at 1543 Jarvis Avenue, sent out a 6-page 


cardboard folder, headed “A Jl.esson in Kitchen [econ 


omy.” The other pages announced a demonstration 
of Aladdin Aluminum Cooking Utensils to be held 
throughout the week at the main store. A_ factory 


demonstrator was on hand to help the housewives of 


the community solve their cooking troubles, and inci 
dentally teach them a lesson kitchen economy by 
illustrating the advantages of the alummum ware. 


Various of the utensils were attractively pictured, spe 


cial prices for the demonstration week were an 


rounced, and the ware was described and its merits 


emphasized in well-worded text. A demonstration of 


this sort, with all the planning and expense required 


for carrying it through, is not a small matter—in fact, 
it is a merchandizing effort of greater magn’tude and 
import than a mere announcement of a sale, but if 
properly done, it bears fruit in the same proportion 


because it gains the good will of the housewives and 


secures many new customers for the store 


* * * 


Of two who are equally skillful, choose the quicker 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











ILLINOIS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS HEAR LECTURE. 





A full attendance greeted Professor John R. Allen, 
Dean of the College of Engineering and Architecture, 
University of Minnesota, when he addressed the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Chapter of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers at the regular 
monthly gathering of that organization, Monday, De- 
cember 10th, in the spacious rooms of the Chicago 
Engineers’ Club, 314 Federal Street, Chicago. The 
close attention with which his lecture was received 
plainly showed the interest of his topic and the clever- 
ness of its treatment. 

Professor Allen prefaced his address with the an- 
nouncement of the recent formation of the Minnesota 
Chapter of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers in which he took a leading part. 
The subject of his lecture was, “What We Do Know 
and What We Don’t Know about Heating.” He spoke 
of the necessity of co-ordinating research work in the 
various laboratories, so that the accurate knowledge 
which is still lacking in certain departments of heating 
might be more quickly acquired. The major portion 
of his lecture was of too technical a nature for repro- 
duction in these columns. 





ONE-REGISTER WARM AIR HEATER IS LOW 
IN FUEL CONSUMPTION. 


The sterling qualities of the Moncrief Warm Air 
Heaters, which have raised this line to such a high 
status in the trade, are said by the manufacturers to 
be manifest also in their One-Register system. This, 
they affirm, has gained a good reputation because of 
its neat and durable construction, and its great econ- 
omy in fuel consumption. The warm air heater used 
in this apparatus is the Series 500 A, Moncrief Top 
Return Flue type, which is a combination wood and 
coal burner. A large door and feed section facilitates 
the use of large chunks of wood, and the grates are 
unusually close together, yet not too close to prevent 
the use of coal at any time. 


With the Moncrief One-Register Warm Air Heater, 
either a cast iron or a combination cast iron and steel 
radiator is furnished. The heater itself is of cast iron 
construction, and is described as a simple, powerful, 
and efficient apparatus. Features which will indicate 
the modern, scientific design of the Moncrief heaters 
are the improved grate hangers, which permit each 
grate to be removed without touching a nut or cotter 
pin; the beaded doors and deep cup joints, said to 
prevent the escape of air and gases; the compact con- 
struction allowing installation in low basements; and 
the extra large double casings, affording abundant 








space for the circulation of air. Catalog and circulars 
dealing with the entire Moncrief line will be sent upon 
request, by the Henry-Miller. Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


~~ a 


CHURCHES ARE ASKED TO BURN WOOD 
INSTEAD OF COAL. 





The Department of Agriculture and the Fuel Ad- 
ministration are both pointing out .that even the 
churches, especially in rural sections, can join in the 
movement to offset the great shortage in coal by sub- 
stituting wood wherever practicable. 

Wood has an obvious advantage in heating churches, 
say the agricultural experts, because the heat is re- 
quired only occasionally and then is wanted quickly in 
large volume. No other fuel answers that specifica- 
tion so well. The same suggestion is true in lesser de- 
gree to rural schools, lodge and grange halls and sim- 
ilar places, the aggregate of whose saving of fuel by 
use of wood might be considerable. 

In heating value, a cord of the best wood is equal 
to a ton of hard coal and the same relative value exists 
between soft coal and some of the softer woods. “It 
may become a patriotic service,” the agricultural of- 
ficials say, “to burn wood in order to relieve coal for 
the war industries and for the people in sections wholly 
dependent on coal.” 

“One ton of coal is released for use in war work for 
every cord of wood substituted,” says the Fuel Admin- 
istration. 

The Department of Agriculture purposes to provide 
expert forester services to supervise wood cutting to 
avoid damage to growing timber and to increase the 
timber output. 





OVERHEATING IS COMMON IN AMERICA. 





Officers of the Allied armies who are visiting the 
various cantonments throughout the country express 
the fear that the American custom of living in warm 
rooms, faithfully carried out as far as possible in the 
quarters of our soldiers, will prepare American sol- 
diers very poorly for their experiences abroad. 

The hint is more than plausible, says the Chicago 
Tribune in an editorial headed “Steam Heated Ameri- 
cans.” Many private letters from the men abroad 
speak of suffering from cold—not exposure, but the 
cold of indoors. This is a common experience of 
Americans abroad, even in peace, and even of North- 
ern Americans in our own south or west. We live 
in a temperature which foreigners find unwholesome 
and unpleasant, and we would be better off if we re- 
formed in this particular. Perhaps wartime economy 
will bring this about. Already the people are being 
asked to reduce the temperature of their living rooms 
to 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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NEIGHBOR TELLS MRS. BENSON HOW TO 
RENT HER SPARE BEDROOM. 


Mrs. Benson came into the bakery for her morning 
rolls, looking unusually worried. 

‘“What’s the trouble?” inquired her neighbor, Mrs. 
Croom. “You look as if you hadn’t a friend on earth.” 

“Since my boy, George, went to Camp Grant,” re- 
plied Mrs. Benson, “his father has been laid up most 
of the time with inflammatory rheumatism and i 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted her neighbor, “but that’s 
all past now. Your husband is back at work, so I 
don’t see what . 

“Of course, you don’t see,” 
posed somewhat sharply. 

“Everyone seems to think,’ she continued in an 
aggrieved voice, “that because my husband is able to 
work again, I’ve got nothing to worry about.” 

“Well, I’m sure that I——” Mrs. Croom began. 

Unheeding her neighbor’s attempt at explanation, 
Mrs. Benson went on: 

“They forget that all the time he was idle the ex- 
penses kept piling up just the same—the grocery and 
butcher bills, and on top of them the doctor’s bill. 
And now I'm worrying about the special assessment 
that’s coming due next month for paving the alley.” 

“Oh, well, everything will come out right in the 
end,” comforted Mrs. Croom. 

“T wish I could think so,” said Mrs. Benson in 
plaintive tones. “But the fact is, everything seems 
to be going against me. That nice, quiet young man 
to whom I rented George’s room left us last night be- 
cause, he said, the room was too cold.” 

“IT can’t afford to buy a stove for that bedroom,” 
she added, “because they’re so many other things 
that 9 

“Why don’t you heat that bedroom from the warm 
air heater?” queried Mrs. Croom. 

“Yes, and tear down the walls and mess up the 
house putting in pipes. Why, it would be cheaper 
to buy a stove.” 

“My dear, you don’t understand what I meant to 
say,’ her neighbor explained. “You can heat that 








Mrs. Benson inter- 





spare bedroom and make it snug and cosy without 


: 


putting in a stove and without 
having to install pipes in the 
wall. All you have to do is 
to have one of those adjust- 
able ceiling registers. Mrs. 
Engelke had one put in at her 
house last year and I know it 
works like a charm. It lets 
all the surplus heat from the lower rooms go through 
into the room above, and it can be opened or closed 
from the room below by attaching a cord.” 

“Why, that’s just the thing,” exclaimed Mrs. Ben- 
son, brightening at the prospect of so easy a solution 
of her problem. 

“Who makes them?” she asked. 

“They're made in Cleveland, Ohio,” said Mrs. 
Croom, “by the Independent Register and Manufactur- 
ing Company, about four blocks from where my sis- 
ter’s husband’s people live. That’s how I happen to 
Temember the name so well.” 








Independent Adjustable 
Ceiling Register. 
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“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Benson. “Dave 
will think something has happened to me. I must 
hurry back with the rolls for his breakfast. I’m aw- 
fully glad you told me about the register. I'll ask 


Dave to attend to getting one before the day is over.” 


“ee 


PENS TIMELY TREATISE ON VENTILATION 
AND HEATING 


In a recent issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health Professor C, E. A. Winslow of Yale University 
gives some of the conclusions of the New York Com- 
mission on Ventilation. This Commission has been at 
work about four years and its final report should be 
issued within a year. It is understood that its re 
search work has been finished and that nothing re- 
mains except to finish writing and to publish the report. 

Professor Winslow reports that men working in 
atmospheres containing twenty parts of carbonic acid 
gas per 10,000 and all of the organic foulness present, 
when the high percentage of carbonic acid is the re 
sult of breathing and rebreathing air, were not made 
sick, harmed or inconvenienced provided that tem- 
perature and humidity of the air was kept down. 

Chicago is supposed to have the best ventilation 
the 
that the air in certain types of inhabited houses shall 


ordinance in world. That ordinance provides 
never contain more than ten parts of carbonic acid. 
Winslow found that they could contain twice the Chi 
cago limit and still be fit to live and work in. 

It is to be remembered, however, that in the Chicago 
ordinance this carbonic acid standard is merely a 
method of measuring the sanitary conditions. ‘These 
ordinances assume that whenever in ordinary rooms 
the atmosphere contains more than ten parts of car 
bonic acid per 10,000 the other qualities of the air will 
be wrong. The assumption is generally correct. 

Winslow noticed that whenever persons worked and 
lived in an atmosphere containing more than twenty 
parts of carbonic acid they lost their appetites. 

It was found that variations in temperature, humid 
ity and circulation of air did make a material differ- 
ence in the welfare and capacity of persons subjected 
to it. 


The best temperature for work was 68 degrees, 
which temperature was recommended recently by 
Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover. At 75 de 


grees the men began to utter such complaints as 
“sleepy,” “eves tired,” “don’t feel like working,” etc. 
It was found that they accomplished less when the at 
mosphere was at 75 degrees than when it was 08. Men 
doing typewriting did 6.3 per cent more work at 68 
degrees than they did at 75. Men doing heavier work, 
such as dumbbell exercises and riding bicycles, did 
15 per cent more work at 68 degrees than at 75 and 
37 per cent more than when the temperature was 8o. 

The best relative humidity is generally given as 50 
per cent. Experiments seem to show that 75 per cent 
relative humidity is theoretically most desirable. But in 
practice such a humidity does not work very well. In 
the first place the atmosphere becomes oppressively 
warm when the temperature is high, and uncomfort 
ably chilly when the temperature is low, if the relative 
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lumidity goes above 75. And in striving for 75 we 


are quite apt to get 8o. 





In the second place window and wall sweating be- 
come disagreeable and damaging at these high humid- 
ities. The commonly stated ideal is 50. At this 
humidity, furniture does not fall to pieces, plants will 
thrive, the lips and nose are not made dry and un- 
comfortable, and at the same time window and wall 
sweating are not disturbing. 

Professor Lyon of the University of Minnesota 
states that a humidity of 40 is not disagreeably low. 
To maintain a humidity of 40 per cent in a house of 
ordinary size in the weather prevailing in winter in 
Minneapolis requires the evaporation of fifteen to 
eighteen gallons of water a day. Professor Lyon says 
the average loss of moisture by a person through 
evaporation from the lungs and skin is two ounces 
per hour. This means that a person furnishes the air 
with three pounds of water per day during cold 
weather. 

In a home heated with warmed air, humidifying is 
not difficult. The generally adopted plan is to place 
an evaporating pan in the hot air chamber on the dome 
of the firebox. The air travels over this water sur- 
face, picks up moisture as it picks up heat, and then 
travels through the air ducts to reach the rooms. 

Dr. MacEwen increases the evaporation in his in- 
stallation by setting porous tile in the water pan. This 
porous tile carries the water up into the zone where 
air currents are strongest, increasing the evaporating 
surface. When the evaporating pan is located in the 
hot air chamber of the furnace an automatic water 
feed will be found a great trouble saver. [urnaces 
with small pans, it is said, holding from a pint to a 
gallon and placed at the bottom of the heater, will not 
humidify the air enough to be of any service. 

Where heating is done with the stoves the problem 
of humidifying is not difficult, but generally it is not 
satisfactory. Some elaborate stoves have a water pan 
If the stove'is without this attachment a pan 
Unless 


on top. 
or kettle of water should be kept on the top. 
the water is kept near boiling, not much evaporation 
takes place. 

Where heating is by open fires, humidifying is not 
satisfactory. A kettle on the fire makes steam, it is 
true, but it escapes up the chimney without affecting 
conditions in the room. Professor Lyon suggests that 
in a residence occupied by only a few people frequeat 
He says that the 


changes of air are not necessary. 
air of his house is renewed eight times a day in quiet 
weather and when the fireplace flues are Wind 
He says that an out- 


closed. 


increases the rate of renewal. 





side flue for the removal of air wastes fuel and 
moisture. 
KENTUCKY HEATING AND VENTILATING 


FIRM RESUMES S° OP BUSINESS. 


A resumption of their shop business is announced 
by Fleenor & Houk of 422 Tenth Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Their mechanics have been work- 
ing on cantonments at Atlanta, Georgia, and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, until recently on contracts of the firm. 
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COAL SHORTAGE IS STRONGLY MANIFEST 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Some conception of the fuel conditions that may in 
the near future exist in the United States if preventive 
measures are not strictly followed, can be obtained 
from the reports of the situation in the European 
countries. 

In Italy, the coal supply is so short that during the 
past summer more than a thousand square miles of 
forests were cut down for use as firewood and in the 
préparation of charcoal. More than half a million 
tons of lignite were mined, both wood and lignite being 
used at present industrially and also on slow trains and 
switch engines. Virtually no coal is required for do- 
mestic purposes since heating has been suppressed ex- 
cept in public buildings. Cooking is done with gas or 
charcoal, the latter a native product. The prices of 
charcoal, however, average $50 a ton retail, due partly 
to scarcity and partly to speculation. 

In London, coal has been rationed and prices have 
been fixed. The prices range from 41 shillings and 6 
pence for the best grade down to 35 shillings for 
poorer grades. The prices are fixed for districts, and 
vary according to the distance from Central London. 


A week’s ration for a four-room house is two hun- 
dredweight, and for five and six rooms thiee hundred- 
weight for the winter six months, with half that quan- 
tity for summer. For the winter six months a seven- 
room house gets a ton a month; eight rooms, 23 hun- 
dredweight ; nine and ten rooms, 27 hundredweight ; 
eleven and twelve rooms, 30 hundredweight ; thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen rooms, two tons, and over fifteen 
rooms, 50 hundredweight. “The summer allowance is 
half the winter quantity in each case. Delivery is re 
stricted to two tons, followed by a fortnightly ration. 

In France, the strictest economy in the use of coal 
will be necessary this winter in order to avoid a short- 
age. Prices for household coal have been fixed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, while the prices for that used 
for central heating are fixed by the prefects of the 
various departments. The latest prices quoted in 


Paris for consignments of a thousand kilograms 
(about 2,500 pounds) follow: 
ee 
OBITUARY. 





Mrs. Catherine Stockhoff. 

After having lived to see her great grandchildren 
growing up happily around her, Mrs. Catherine Stock 
hoff peacefully passed away Friday, December 7th, at 
the family residence, 2024 Rutger Street, St. |-outs, 
Missouri, in her eightieth year. She was the mother 
of Theodore A. Stockhoff, president and treasurer of 
the Stockhoff Supply Company, 107 North Main 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri, and was personally known 
to scores of her son’s customers and business asso 
ciates in the heating and ventilating industry. She 's 
survived by her daughter. Rosa, and her sons, Walter. 
Eugene. Theodore and Dr. Arthur M. Stockhoff. 
She was motherly, patient and kind, and the ex: mple 
of her life remains as an inspiration to her descendants. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR OVAL TO ROUND ELBOW. 





BY 0. W. KOTHE. 

Replying to a correspondent who desires pattern ior 
an Elbow, Oval to Round, as per letter on page 38 
of November 24th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorpb, will say that he does not state 


establishes the miter line. Next describe the half sec- 
tion “A” and also the half section for oval “B.” These 
are made to suit the desired dimension. Then draw 
the elevation as shown. From each point in half sec- 
tion “A,” project lines to the first miter line 1’-17’. In 
the same way from all points in half section “B,” erect 
lines to miter line 2’-18’. 
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Development of Patterns for Oval to Round Elbow. 


what kind of an elbow he desires. There are 
different ways of making such an elbow. 
such meager information, the accompanying drawing 
has been prepared, which I believe will fill the bill. It 
is a three-piece elbow, which the two butt ends laid 
out by the projection method, and the middle piece by 
triangulation. 

First, draw the right angle line 1-X-2, describe the 


quarter circle, and divide into four equal parts. This 


many 
In view of 


To set out the pattern for the round end, pick the 
stretchout from half section “A,” 
elevation. Draw stretchout lines; and from each point 
in miter line, erect points cutting stretching line of 
similar number, as in points 1’-3’ to 17’, which gives 
the half pattern A. 

The same process is repeated for the half pattern B. 
by picking the stretchout in numerical order from the 
half section “B.” But to lay out the transition piece 


as 1-17 above the 
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between the two ends, connect each point with lines, 
thereby forming triangles as in the middle piece “C.”’ 
To find these true lengths, pick the line 2-3 and set it 
as 2-3 on line a-b in diagram of true lengths. From 
this point, erect a line equal to line 3 in “A”; then 
draw line 2-3. Next pick line 3’-4’ and set it on line 
a-b from point 3, and from the new point erect a line 
2-4 equal to line 4 in “B”; then line 3-4 is its true 
length. Repeat and pick line 4’-5’ and transfer on 
line a-b over from point 4, and erect a line equal to 
line 5 in “A.” Then draw line 4-5 and you have the 
true length. Continue in this manner until all the 
lines from elevation have been transferred, stepping 
from one point to another to obtain the true lengths. 
To set out the middle piece, draw any line-as 1-2 
equal to 1’-2’ of elevation. Set dividers equal to space 
1’-3’ in pattern A and using point 1 as center, describe 
small arcs as at 3. In the same way pick space 2’-4’ 
in pattern B and describe arc from center 2. Now 
pick line 2-3 from diagram and using point 2 in pat- 
tern as center, cross arcs in point 3. Repeat and pick 
line 3-4 from diagram and using the new point 3 as 
center, cross arcs in point 4. Next describe the arcs 
5 and 6 equal to 3’-5’ in pattern A, and 4’-6’ of pattern 
B. Cross these with lines 4-5 and 5-6, using the new 
centers 4 and 5 in pattern. Repeat and describe arcs 
7 and 8, taking the distance from the miter out of pat- 
tern A and B. Then use lines 6-7 and 7-8 to establish 
points 7 and 8 in pattern. Continue in this way until 
points 17 and 18 are established. When tracing the 
line through these points of intersection, be sure so no 
hills and hollows are noticeable so that curve is uni- 
form. Laps for seaming must be allowed extra. 





ANTI-WOODEN SHINGLE PROPAGANDA TO 
BE CARRIED ON IN MILWAUKEE 


Fire prevention was again one of the prime topics 
considered at the December meeting of the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, 
which took place Wednesday evening, December 5th, 
at the Builders’ & Traders’ xchange in Milwaukee. 
The Committee on this phase of the Association’s 
activities reported that they had again interviewed 
the Fire Chief, Building Inspector and a representa- 
tive of the Wisconsin Inspection Bureau, with the re- 
sult that ordinances were introduced by which steel 
ceilings are hereafter to be put on according to rules 
and regulations of the Building Inspector, and there 
were also ordinances introduced to use only fire win- 
dows and doors of the approved kind. The Commit- 
tee expressed their firm belief that these various ordi- 
nances would be passed and made part of the City 
Laws. 

Following the suggestion of the Milwaukee Fire 
Chief, the Association decided to institute a propa- 
ganda to reduce the wooden shingle roof menace in 
the City of Milwaukee. The Chief had said that if 
Milwaukee would not fall in line and adopt fireproof 
roofs, conflagrations such as those in Atlanta, Chelsea 
and many other cities would possibly be repeated in 
" Milwaukee. With the idea of reducing this fire haz- 
ard, by molding public sentiment, President Bogen- 
berger appointed Paul L. Biersach, Frank Romberger 











and A. M. Smith as a Publicity Committee for this 
purpose. 

In the consideration of other business, it was de- 
cided to accept the standard documents of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects as the contract form to 
be used by architects. The members also voted that 
the rules for accepting bids on work to be figured in 
Milwaukee, as adapted by the Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange, should be adopted by the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation. 

The Convention Committee, which met that same 
afternoon, as noted in the December &th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, reported 
that the program had practically been filled, and that 
subscriptions were coming in at a very satisfactory 
rate, although most of the firms solicited preferred 
to put the matter over until the first of the year. The 
official badge was reported accepted as submitted by 
a local firm. Upon motion by Mr. Hamman, it was 
moved to have the schedule drawn up by the Com- 
mittee discussed at the ‘next meeting for at least one- 
half hour, taking section for section, and considering 
it until the entire outline has been gone over. 

Louis Hoffmann moved that the present officers of 
the Association be re-nominated for election in Janu- 
ary wighout contest. The re-nominated officers are: 
JOHN BoGENBERGER, president; E. B. ToNNSEN, vice- 
president; O. A. HorrMANN, secretary; J. M. Hor- 
Lirz, treasurer, and Nick STOLLENWERK, sergeant-at- 
arms. The January meeting, at which the election 
will take place, is to be held on the second Wednes 
day of the month, January 9th, instead of the first 


Wednesday. A social session will follow the election. 





FIRE DESTROYS HOME AND TREASURES OF 
JOSEPH G. BUTLER, JR. 


Precious paintings of some of the master artists, 
which no wealth or inspiration can replace, were lost 
forever in a disastrous fire which wiped out the home of 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. The treasures of a 
lifetime, gathered with a discriminating taste and fine 
sense of cultural values, which were thus completely 
destroyed represented an outlay of more than a million 
dollars. Many rare books and first editions which can 
never be replaced were among the prized possessions 
of Mr. Butler which were wiped out by the flames. 
Priceless bric-a-brac, quaint curios from out-of-the- 
way places and many marvelous things gathered during 
the long years crumbled into ashes. 

There is some small measure of consolation and, 
mayhap, a compensation in the fact that Mr. Butler 
took a train for New York an hour before the fire 
broke out. Thus he was saved the misery of watching 
the destruction of the treasures which he so highly 
prized. His loss is not only a personal one. . The city 
in which he lives and the nation which has an interest 
always in such art treasures, are also irreparably the 
poorer by the fire’s havoc. Mr. Butler had practically 
completed arrangements for constructing a building 
across the way from his home at a cost of quarter of 
a million dollars to house the treasures as a gift to the 
city ef Youngstown. 
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SUGGESTS USE OF KEROSENE BURNER TO 
REMEDY MECHANIC’S TROUBLE. 


In the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
|1ARDWARE REcorD, the Clayton & Lambert Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, Michigan, answers the query 
of the navy mechanic, W. P. Harty, U. S. S. Biddle, 
5th Naval District, Norfolk, Virginia, which appeared 
on page 38 of our December Ist issue: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

In reply to the navy mechanic’s query as to how 
gasolene containing a large amount of kerosene can 
be used in a common blow torch, will say that while 
kerosene and gasolene can be burned in our kerosene 
burner, kerosene and gasolene will not work in a gaso- 
lene burner to good advantage. In other words, a 
burner that will satisfactorily handle gasolene will not 
handle kerosene. It is much more difficult to generate 
kerosene than gasolene and it is therefore necessary 
to build a burner having the proper generating surface 
and generating ability. Therefore, if the mechanic 
wishes to burn a mixture of kerosene and gasolene, 
he should buy a kerosene burner. 

We call your particular attention to the No. 95 and 
No. 96 torches, and the No. 221, 222 and 223 fire pots 
that we are manufacturing. Their burners are made 
especialiy for burning kerosene as fuel. We feel sure 
that if your correspondent tries either of these tools 
he will be more than pleased. 

Very truly yours, 
CLAYTON & LAMBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
J. E. Lambert, Secretary. 


“e+ 


MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION GETS EARLY START. 


Preparations are already under way for the next 
convention of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, which is to be held March 6, 7, and 8, 
1918, in Detroit, Michigan. The chairman of the In 
tertainment Committee is Ned Snyder of the Rudy 
Furnace Company. He is president of the Traveling 
Men’s Auxiliary Association and, as that fact suggests, 
Mr. 


Snyder has appointed the following committee for the 


a past master of the art of good fellowship. 


banquet and entertainment at the Hotel Cadillac dur- 
ing the 1918 convention: 

H. E. Doherty of Safety Furnace Pipe Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Robert Joy of Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; Harry B. McGregor of 
Roehm and Davison, Detroit, Michigan; H. L. 
son, Jr., and O. E. Jennings. The wisdom of prepar- 
ing so far in advance is evident to every one who has 


Pier 


had experience in such matters. 
“*e- 


TELLS CAUSE OF SOLDERING TROUBLE. 


A subscriber, who has been having trouble with his 
soldering irons not holding their tinning, wants to 
know the cause. His letter asking for information 
was published on page 40 of the December Ist issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp. The 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Company of Columbus, 
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Ohio, offers the following explanation in answer to 
the question: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 


The reason why soldering coppers lose their tinning 
is chiefly due to the gasolene we now use. It has a 
large per cent of kerosene and makes a hotter fire 
than gasolene. A tinsmith easily gets his coppers toc 
hot before he realizes it and his tinning is quickly 
gone. 

We use natural gas, gasolene, and kerosene furnaces 
in our daily work and have noticed the same trouble 
with each kind of fire.- Kerosene is hardest on tin- 
ning. This trouble is more noticeable in winter than 
in summer, as you easily get your coppers too hot in 
cold weather and do not realize it. 

We have discontinued using sal ammoniac to tin 
irons as it is hard to get and does not seem to act as it 
used to. Possibly, this is due to inferior grade or de- 
fects in the manufacture of it. A grayish white coat- 
ing forms, and coppers will not pick up or hold solder 
readily and require more heat to do so. A solution of 
muriatic acid and a little zine to help tin has given us 
best results. 

Use some fresh solder to tin as solder that has been 
used repeatedly loses its tin rapidly. Many tinsmiths 
heat coppers red and dress with file. They easily have 
irons too hot when dressing and tinning does not last 
long. The best results we have had are from dressing 
cold copper on the side of the fine grade or grain of 
an emery wheel then heat hot enough to melt solder 
Our tinning lasts about eight to ten hours 
We have 


been having increasing trouble this way in the last 


and tin. 
this way, while other ways not an hour. 
year or so. Possibly some of the tinsmiths have 
solved this difficulty and have a method 

COMPANY 


BURGESS SOLDERING FURNACE 


Columbus, Ohio, December 8, 1917. 





EMPHASIZES THE TREMENDOUS DEMAND 


FOR TIN PLATE 


The tremendous demand which exists for tn plate 
at the present time was forcibly emphasized by II. W. 
Phelps, president of the American Can Company, at 
a recent meeting, at which he said: 

“With 


will not suffer seriously from lack of cans 


fair luck and conservation the 1g1S season 
Prices 
government control 


will be higher than in 1917, but 
of the steel and tin plate industries will offset a part 
of the sharp advances in raw material. ‘The only 
serious disturbing factor is the danger of labor trou 
bles. 

“Few canners realize the tremendous demand for 


\Il 
ridges are partitioned with tin plate in much the same 


tin plate for strictly war purposes. small cart 
manner as eggs in an egg case, and then they are en- 
closed in a tin box and soldered up air and water 
tight. 
a three-inch shell, for example, being sealed in a can 


The larger shells are placed in individual cans, 


three inches in diameter by eighteen inches long. This 
is only one of the many war demands being made on 
tin plate outside of the food canning trade 

“In the food trade, increased demand 


has been 


For example, milk which is one of the 


phenomenal. 
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most essential army rations, is being packed in tre 
mendously increased quantities. One concern which 
bought 18,000,000 cans from the American Can Com- 
pany in 1916 had purchased 19,000,000 cans up to 
May 1 this year and on May 1 placed specifications 
for 68,000,000 cans more to cover the rest of 1917 
requirements. 

“About May 1 it became evident that the can manu- 
facturers of the United States would be unable to get 
sufficient tin plate to supply canners’ requirements for 
1917, and the biggest men in the industry, including 
the steel manufacturers, tin plate manufacturers, can 
makers and food packers, were called to Washington 
for conference. 

“The Government at that time had absolutely no 
legal power to require anything of any manufacturer 
and thus what was done had to be voluntary on the 
part of each man. Be it said to the credit and patriot- 
ism of the packers of the United States, that when 
they were brought together in Washington and the 
facts laid before them, every packer in this country 
voluntarily discontinued bean packing from June 1 to 
August 1, and through their patriotic sacrifice a mill 
ion and a half cans a day were saved for perishable 
foods. Had this not been done, a corresponding quan 
tity of perishable products would have been lost.”’ 

As regards the situation for 1918, Mr. Phelps stated 
that nobody yet knew what the price of cans would 
be next year or what deliveries would be, but he said 
under the guidance of the Government the problem 


of producing cans would be solved. 
“2s, 


CHICAGO BUILDING MEN TO CONSIDER 
SHEET METAL TRIM QUESTION. 


The monthly bulletin issued by the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association of Chicago states in 
its December number that a conference will soon be 
called of employers associations interested in the sheet 
metal trim and door question, together with repre- 
sentatives of the architects, to consider what is best 
to do with this serious problem. Continuous strikes 
on jobs over the erection of metal work and all classes 
of doors have caused considerable inconvenience to 
hoth employers and owners and the subject is one 
which those interested in believe must receive immedi- 


ate attention. 
“*e- 


SHOULD CONSIDER TAXES AS 


INSURANCE. 


Speaking before the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men recently, S. J. Trussell of that city said 
that the taxes we pay in the Spring under the federal 
war revenue act, the funds for carrying on the war, 
should not be considered as taxes, but as insurance 
against future troubles and future losses, insurance 
for the constitution of our country and support of our 
flag and our National army abroad. In explaining the 
war taxes, the speaker commended the excess profits 
tax for its fairness, as the taxes are distributed as 
equitably as the nation’s experience in taxation could 
make them. 

————_- -_2 o> 


No one believes a liar. even when he tells the truth. 
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SPEAKS OF SAFETY PSYCHOLOGY IN 
SHEET M LLS. 


At the meeting of the National Safety Congress, 
held recently in New York City, the questicn of “Safe 
Practices in Sheet Muills’’ was one of the important 
topics which came up for discussion, and an interes! 
ing address on “Safety Psychology in Sheet Mills’ 
was delivered by J. M. Woltz, safety director of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. In this discussion, he shows that, although me 
chanical guards are effective in reducing sheet mill 
accidents, the maximum reduction of hazard is de 
pendent largely upon the mental attitude of the work 
ers. Part of his address is as follows: 

Safety Psychology in Sheet Mills. 

There is a certain proportion of accidents that are 
not preventable by mechanical safeguards. No mat- 
ter how well guarded a machine may be, songeone cai 
find a way to become injured by it, even though it may 
be necessary to take off a securely fastened guard to 
do so. 

Safety committees have a very important part in 
any safety work. It is largely through your commit 
tees that you hope to scatter the seeds that will later 
develop into ideas, actions and results, and will sooner 
or later help, with the other safety activities, in re- 
ducing the accident frequency in your plants. Of 
what material these committees are to be, their length 
of service, etc., it is thought that local conditions 
must largely govern, and it is because of this fact that 
the value of the educational feature of safety work is 
so problematic. Efforts which produce good results 
in one plant may have no effect in another. 

Slogans are useful in the educational work, for you 
nust have something to talk up to that is capable of 
attracting the eye and ear of the fellow you want to 
interest in your work. Bulletins are a valuable aid in 
your educational attack, because of the many different 
ways they present to get the various features, new 
arguments, good and bad examples to each individual, 
whether he can read or not. The psychology of acci- 
dents is one of the many phases of the work that has 
not had the careful consideration and study it de- 
serves. Herein lies the gateway to many of the 
mysteries of accident prevention that are as yet a 
closed book to those who have entered upon the work 
with the idea that it was a simple matter, on'y requir- 
ing a brief consideration of problems that were open 
to all. 

So far as our experience goes, the greatest danger 
that confronted our workers before the safety move- 
ment had progressed appreciably, was from breaking 
of coupling boxes, especially those nearest the engine 
where the greatest strain is experienced. This danger 
is greatest during cold weather, but it may be largely 
eliminated by banding each box with soft iron bands 
of material 4 x 3 inches. In case of breakage, these 
bands tend to prevent the pieces from flying about the 
mill. 

Another hazard is that of kicking screws; the long 
spanner bar swings around, often hitting the man who 
is engaged in turning the screw down: - These acci- 
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dents can largely be reduced by using kerosene or ben- 
zine on the screws before starting up on a cold mill. 

What are the greatest hazards in sheet mill prac- 
tice? Our records cover a period of two and a half 
years. They take into consideration, with two excep- 
tions, only such anatomical parts as show 50 or more 
reported accidents. The majority of the eye cases 
were not serious and did not result in any lost time. 
As a rule, if an eye case was serious enough to be off 
at all, several days were lost. The fingers show the 
highest percentage of injuries. The forearm is next 
on the list, with cuts, burns and bruises as the pre- 
dominating causes. 

Piling sheet bars and finished sheets too high is a 
serious hazard that is very easy to-correct. The han- 
dling and transportation of sheets and sheet bars also 
presented some difficult problems, but with the intro- 
duction of improved cradles or hooks for crane oper- 
ations, and the tractor for trucks, these hazards have 
been materially reduced. “Stickers” as yet, an un- 
solved problem with us, are hard to handle and ac- 
count for many cuts and bruises. 

We are installing a drinking water system for the 
entire mill; a separate unit will be devoted to the sheet 
mill. A change house is being built to care for the 
clothes of the sheet mill workers. We are erecting 
hundreds of houses for our employes, both to rent and 
to sell. We have playgrounds for both young and old. 
We have cultivated hundreds of acres of ground to 
provide food at a reasonable cost to our employes. 

Our visiting nurses have in the past three years 
accomplished a great deal of good. Our medical serv- 
ice, while not free to our employes’ families, is never 
refused when the wife or child calls at the hospital 
for advice or attention. We endeavor to protect our 
employes against the crooked lawyer, fake doctor, and 
that vilest of humanity, the pseudo-Americanized for- 
eigner, who preys upon the fears and ignorance of 
his fellow countrymen. 


PILOT LIGHT OF AUTOMATIC SOLDERING 
MECHANISM IS A FUEL=-SAVER. 


An easily adjusted gas and air valve affording the 
right mixture for thorough combustion and intense 
heat is a feature of the 
“Automatic” Solder- 
ing Furnace manufactured 
by George W. Diener Man 
ufacturing Company, 400 
416 Monticello Avenue, 








(sas 





Automatic Gas Soldering Furnace. 


Chicago, Illinois. This gas and air valve working in 
conjunction with a pilot light is declared to bring about 
4 saving of gas bills to an extent as high as 50 per cent. 

When soldering iron is placed on the forked rest 
shown in the accompanying illustration of the “Auto- 


matic” Gas Soldering Furnace, it releases the valve 
lever and permits the flow of the mixture of air and gas 
to come in contact with the pilot light and thus become 
ignited. When the soldering iron is removed, the 
valve is thereby closed and automatically shuts off the 
gas. The important feature of this mechanism is that 
no gas can be burned except by placing the soldering 
copper in the furnace. 

The result of this feature is that each side is inde- 
pendently and separately controlled, whether one or 
two soldering irons are being used. The “Automatic” 
Soldering Furnace is ready for use as soon as the pilot 
light is ignited. The objection which might be urged 
that burning a pilot light when the furnace itself is 
not in actual operation is expensive, seems to have no 
weight because, according to the manufacturers, the 
cost of burning the pilot all day is less than the time 
wasted in turning on and off the ordinary furnace. 
Details of price and description may be had by writ 
ing to George W. Diener Manufacturing Company. 


cee 


WANTS REPAIRS FOR SIFTING JACK. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Please tell me where | can obtain repairs for the 
Automatic Sift Jack and Wire Stretcher combined, 
made by the Automatic Jack Company, one time lo 
cated at Bloomfield, Ilinois. 
SUBSCRIBER 
, Wisconsin, December 9, 1917. 
oo 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Repairs for Ford Cars. 
rhieman, Concordia, Missouri 





From M. G 

Please inform me where I can obtain repair parts 
for Ford cars. 

\ns.—-Attwood Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich 
igan; American Auto Supply Company, 1408 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; and Auto Radiator Manu 
facturing Company, 764 West Van Buren Street, Chi 
capo. 

Designs In Wood. 
From J. Van Der Meide, Rock Valley, 
Kindly let me know where | can obtain scroll saw 


lowa 


supplies, such as designs in wood. 
\ns.—E. Kopriwa Company, 2220 Ward 
Chicago; and Artistic Grille Works, 3808 


Avenue, Chicago. 


strect, 


Norma! 


: Pump Jack. 
From P. J. Miller, Sherwood, Wisconsin 


Can you tell me where | can secure a double gear 
overhead pump jack? 

Ans.—Goulds Manufacturing Company, 12 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago; and Henion and Hubbell, 217 


North Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
“ee 


ITEMS. 


The tinsmithing and sheet metal work firm of |-evich 
& Bethel, 1506 Franklin Street, Tampa, I lorida, has 
been changed to Bethel & McDonald, the interests ot 
the late Mr. Levick having been purchased by the new 
partner. 

For the purpose of doing a general heating, plumb 
Tin 


and Plumbing Company of Mount Pleasant, Tennes 


ing, and metal working business the Shockley 


see, has been incorporated with a capital of $3,000, by 


J. H. Shockley, F. S. Wheeler, and J. T. Jenkins 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








MILLS ASSURE GOVERNMENT AMPLE STEEL 
FOR WAR NEEDS. 


The outstanding feature of the conference held on 
Monday, December 1oth, between the War Industries 
Board and the representatives of the nation’s largest 
steel mills was the assurance given by the steel men 
that ample supplies of steel for all the government’s 
war needs would be furnished. They proposed, how- 
ever, a different system of allocating orders, to take 
into consideration idle capacity, fuel supply and trans- 
portation conditions, and following this suggestion, it 
was decided to centralize the placing of all future 
orders in the hands of J. L. Replogle, the steel expert 
of the Board. This move, it is expected, will expedite 
deliveries, and thus help to relieve the situation. 


A rumor was current that this meeting of the War 
Industries Board and the steel men was for the pur- 
pose of revising prices agreed upon several months ago 
with the understanding that adjustments would be 
made before January 1 if found necessary, but Daniel 
Willard, chairman of the Board, said later that prices 
entered into the discussion only incidentally. The data 
obtained at the conference, however, and figures on 
production costs now being worked out by the Federal 
Trade Commission, will be made the basis of any price 
The steel men were to confer with 
in Washington on 


changes later on. 
the Federal Trade Commission 
the 14th. 

During the two hours the meeting was in progress, 
ways and means of expediting the production of the 
necessities which are to bring victory in the war occu- 
pied the attention of the conference almost exclusively. 
Whether the filling of war orders would leave sufficient 
‘steel for private industries was declared to be “another 
question,” which none of those present would answer 
definitely. Labor problems, arising from the draft 
and the dismissal of alien enemies heretofore employed 
in the mills, were said to be working out “pretty well,” 
and the steel men foresaw no reason to fear interrup- 
tion or delay in turning out war necessities. 


lt has become apparent during the week that the 
scope of price fixing may be widened. In its report 
to Congress on Wednesday, December 12th, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recommended that a temporary 
administrative body be established to determine reason- 
able prices for prime necessities and also to regulate 
the distribution of raw materials and finished products. 
Extension of the government's price fixing power to 
other products than food and fuel and especially to 
iron and steel, is believed necessary by the Commission 
in the light of experience gained in investigating eco- 
nomic conditions since the United States entered 
the war. 


An immediate, material improvement in the trans- 





portation situation as it affects the steel trade is ex- 
pected. Help will come at once as a result of the pool- 
ing agreement, and within a few weeks some 500 en 
gines will be transferred from the lake mines to the 
mill district where they can be used all winter. These 
two factors promise effective relief. 

Consumers are slow in buying, as stable prices are 
not definitely assured. The specifications for govern- 
ment steel are going to the mills faster than had been 
counted on, yet there are gaps due to lack of team 
work. It is said the Government is under the impres- 
sion that the entire output of the furnaces and mills 
will be required for war purposes, but according to 
estimates of the steel trade, war requirements cannot 
possibly exceed 50 to 60 per cent of total capacity. 
Therefore, there will be a liberal tonnage of steel still 
available to apply on commercial contracts. 


STEEL. 
In the Chicago district, makers of agricultural im- 
plements are seeking to place further contracts for soft 
steel bars to cover their needs for the first half of the 


. new year, while other consumers are evidently willing 


to let the matter rest for the present. The placing of 
plate tonnages with mills to be furnished to fabricat- 
ing shops continues, and the export demand for plates 


is heavy despite the embargo against such shipments. 


COPPER. 

Copper producers hold the opinion that the situation 
is gradually improving, and that less restricted trading 
will be done during the early part of next year. The 
requirements for the Government, although not made 
public, are still taking the major part of the refineries 
production out of the market, and contracts closed with 
outside consumers for the first quarter of next year 
all bear the clause that delivery at the stipulated time 
cannot be guaranteed. The price of copper was not 
taken up at the meeting of the representatives of the 
steel industry with the War Industries Board on 
Monday, December 10, as was expected and therefore, 
no light has been shed on the Government's general 
attitude on the price adjustment question. The feeling 
still exists in the trade that the Government will make 
no change in the price of copper. Recently the Gov- 
ernment placed enormous orders for copper, delivery 
of which runs into May, 1918, at 23% cents a pound. 
While it is understood that the price of 23% cents a 
pound is not specifically referred to as tentative or 
conditional on possible revision of price, nevertheless 
it is the opinion of high authority that such a provi- 
sion is understood. The price of sheet copper has been 
reduced 114 cents per pound during the week by Chi- 


cago warehouses, the new quotation being 31% cents. 
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TIN. 


The acute scarcity of tin resulted in another advance 
of the ruling quotation at the beginning of the week to 
86 cents in the New York market. Little improve- 
ment in the situation was noted and it is apparent that 
manufacturers can receive no relief, despite their 
urgent demands, as long as shipments from England 
show no material increase. Importers are still hoping 
that the Tin Committee will be successful in effecting 
a release of the tin which is stored in London for 
American interests, but even then, it will be weeks 
before good sized arrivals will be available. The Lon- 
don market on tin was sharply advanced during the 
week, and in Chicago, warehouse prices continued their 
upward trend. Prices were advanced 2 cents a pound 
during the week, quotations now being pig tin 95 cents 
and bar tin, 96 cents a pound. 


LEAD. 

During the week the lead market continued inactive, 
but quotations were firm and unchanged. The leading 
producer is still quoting on a basis of 614 cents, New 
York, with outside quotations ranging from 614 to 6% 
cents. The particulars of the last government pur- 
chase of lead have not as yet been issued to the public, 
but it is believed that the method of settlement is not 
much different from what it was in November. 


SOLDER. 


Chicago warehouse prices on solder continued their 
advance and during the week were increased one cent 
a pound, the new quotations being: XX X.Guaranteed, 
VY & VY, 48 cents; Commercial, % & %, 46 cents; Num 
ber 1 Plumbers’, 44 cents. 


SPELTER. 

The market for spelter during the week displayed a 
weaker tone, and sellers offered New York and East 
St. Louis deliveries at 1 cents below their previous 
price. The quotation on spelter is 714 cents, St. Louis, 
for Prompt and December prime western, and 7 3/5 to 
7% cents for the first quarter of next year. Up to this 
time 714 cents, St. Louis, has been regarded as the 
extreme low price for spelter, and it will therefore be 
interesting to note whether on this decline the market 
beaks through this figure or whether it will repeat its 
previous performance and hold until a better demand 
develops. 


OLD METALS. 

Noteworthy activity is still absent in the Chicago 
market on scrap iron and steel. The majority of the 
mills are still supplied so far as their important needs 
are concerned, but it is felt that they should prepare 
for the less favorable deliveries to come. The Sub- 
Committee on Scrap Iron of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute is still considering the question of 
further price fixing on old material, and this sugges- 
tion probably springs from the desire of the mills to 
have differentials on the various grades officially fixed. 
It was believed that when prices were fixed on a few 


items, the others would automatically adjust them- 
selves, but this has not worked out as well as was 
expected. Here and there, prices show a little strength, 
and it is believed that higher levels would be recorded 
were it not for Government regulation. Wholesale 
dealers’ quotations in the Chicago district, which may 
follows: Old steel 
$41.00 to 


be considered nominal, are as 
axles, $40.00 to $41.00; old 
$42.00; steel springs, $34.00 to $36.00; Number 1 
wrought iron, $31.25; Number 1 cast iron, $24.00 to 


Prices for non-ferrous metals 


iron axles, 


$25.00, all net tons. 
are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 19 cents; 


ight brass, cents: lead, 5'4 cents; zinc, 5'4 cents; 
light br 11 cents; lead, 5% t 54 t 
cast aluminum, 15 cents. 


TIN PLATE. 

Chicago warehouses during the week dropped their 
prices on coke plates, the declines ranging from $2.50 
to $3.50 a box. Cokes 180 pounds, 20x28, are now 
quoted at $22.30; and cokes, 270 pounds, 1X, 20x28, 
are now quoted at $24.50. 


PIG IRON. 

Practically all of the furnaces are refusing to quote 
except in special instances, because the output of pig 
iron in most of the districts has been sold so far ahead. 
\s a result, there is a big volume of inquiry which ts 
going begging. One important eastern furnace which 
sold all but a fraction of its first half output, will 
dispose of the remainder only to smelters engaged in 
making castings for the Government, directly or indi- 
rectly, and who will guarantee that the metal will be 


used in such work. 


SHEETS. 
A heavy demand is noted for black and galvanized 


sheets, and the United States Government continues 


to buy for its Allies. It is estimated that the sheet 


mills have already accepted contracts, mainly from 


domestic consumers, amounting to 800,000 to 1,000,000 


tons for shipment over the first half of 1918. Last 


year the mills produced approximately 2,250,000 tons 


tons of — black 


and = 1,525,000 


Automobile 


of black sheets 


manufac 


blac k 


plates rolled on tin mills. 


turers recently have been calling for fewer 


sheets than usual, and consequently a number of small 
consumers are getting a larger sheet supply than they 
could if the automobile industry had not turned a large 
proportion of its capacity to the manufacture of war 
munitions. The scarcity of sheet bars has compelled 
the sheet manufacturers to reduce their output in the 
last few weeks and it is now understood that not over 
70 per cent of sheet mill capacity is now active. The 
United States Government is reported to have placed 


’ 


19,000 tons ot} 


additional contracts for upward of 
sheets for export. 

No further business is being taken by the leading 
sheet maker in the Chicago district, and it will no 
doubt be out of the market until the tonnage available 
for sale can be determined. A large volume of in- 
quiries is being received, and consumers evidently re 


quire much material. 
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‘Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
penmonten containing Western Hardware and Metal prmnen corrected way. 


METALS. 

PIG IRON 
ne ee e 3 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.... et 00 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.. 37 50 | 
Lake Sup. peoe 37 50 

alleable......... paces 33 50 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per 4 


eee eee eeeee eee ae 
° 0 SS 

50 

90 





eevecs 43 00 


20x28 $22 30 
20x28 22 50) 

IC 20x28 22 90) 
kes, 270 Ibs....... 1X 20x28 24 50) 





Col 
Col 
Col 
Col 





Mier exscecceadl per 100 Ibs. $5 45) 
Th Mibné¢n00ceeeue per 100lbs. 5 5 

ir Miecseaseenene per 100lbs. 5 55) 
No. 16.......+.+.+..per 100 lbs. 5 65| 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK | 


No. 18-20.......... 100 Ibs. 2s 
= * epee aad 100 Ibs. %§ 
No, 26........+++.-per 100 Ibs. 6 331 
NG. BWoccccccces ..-per 100 Ibs. 6 40) 
No, 28.......+++++-Det 100 Ibs. 6 45) 

GALVANIZED 


No. 16.......+++.-per 100 Iba.$ 6 95 
No. 18-20.........-per100lbs. 7 10 
Wes 23-96. .cccccees per 100lbs. 7 25 


ee -++-sper 1001 bs. 7 40 
errr re per 100lbs. 7 50 
POR BOs ccccceesesed per 100lbs. 7 70 
Me. FO. cccccces .+-Der 100Ilbs. 8 20 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


| eee per 100lbs. $9 80 
Pe Riecedesseows per 100lbs. 9 85 
De atdeeesnenen per 100lbs. 9 90 


eres per 100lbs. 10 00 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 Ibe. 

Wood’ smooth Wer BB. cccces $9 25 
No 22-24 . woos OP 

. ” No 25-26 ...... 9 35 

“ ” Wes BF. .ccceces 9 40 
= ” No. 28......... 9 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 4. -per Ib. 48c 
Commercial § & $....... 46c 


No. 1 Plumbers... ..... “* 44c¢ 


SPELTER 
Ee 


SHEET ZINC. 


Lees than Cask lots. .$22 seco gas 00 


Arrow.. 





COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base ...se00:eee+d1¥c 


is the only 





| LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS 
American Pig.............+. ~ er 
American Pidsevwsvonm1: aS co, Cornet Per dor 
|__ Irwin "Bevaccceeececeeeeeees alae No. ‘7 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 10 
Sheet. | Carpenter's Nuh.......6--e005 50&10% No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
Pull coils........ per 100 Ibs. $9 25 | Seek Be Rn + wose0eeaece 110 
Cut colle... ccc per 100Ibs. 9 50) pono, Egg. Per doz 
B Re ee lok doz. $30 00; No. 50 Imp. Dover......... $1 10 
TIN. oer wn 5°*** Pe ee” 60 00| No. 102 tinned...” 1 35 
Pigtin...............perlb. 95¢e No. 150 © * hotel... 2 10 
ae ae = Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
Post Hole. | No is @ 8 «ft 3 60 
Digwell, 8- pee per dos.$12 SC} No. 18 “ “ = % i. 450 
wan’s Post Hole an ell... Nets. 
HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
vay BELLOWS. 
Ship. (PEE. occ rccscccecenscces 40% 
ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw.. .15% | Hand. 
| Carpemters|. Snell’s “ 15% 
PI 8 9 10 12 
eum WTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT. Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
. AWLS. : 
Ber orestcers coocoossneD B. d. arr 
elite rea r stain P $0 50 0 ee Per doz. 15 00 
oO. a r doz. 
| Ratiroeé. No. 1050 Handled... "1:05 
Pebcsientecneecesenensscee Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, BELLS. 
POT TT Tee per gro. 4 00) Call, 
AMMUNITION. Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. - 85 | ._— Nickeled Rotary ae. 
ronzed base...... > 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. | evnces. | Cow. asian 
y. pe Senneee, OU. . 0008 Cem. . «ococccees . 1 95) Bich Gents adewiecndawens 60% 
DG cccasnteccsennauede 32 Patent......-++++++- 'o pclae tall tata, S% 
s ‘ “es om eo - Per doz. 
te i Ra or Sten. - i ewe... oo 
mokeless Powder, 32%| Patent......--.+e0e. = 75| : -in. — Geoper pel; cteee 5 00 
becccesoccccos | -in. opper anc 7 00 
Loaded w with Smokeless wl ae 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
oe ceccccccecceooce Scratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
Wachter ie. | bendied ‘es 3 doz. $3 Hand. 
o. IS, socket han’ld. “ 
oo mneipaions Pengates Grate seeee ae No. 7 Stanley........ “ ; 3 Hand B Bells ells, polished pignaeae 15% 
eeeeees | e eCececcceccoseseccests 
WEEE. oc cccccccccccce Sa Nickel Plated Oe eee ere 0% 
0|U. M.C. EE er eee 15% 
ee AXES. | Sliver Chitmne. oo eee ccc tocee 10% 
sadainihtertaigaatess: | Miscellaneous. 


-32 
33% Boy's Handled. 


See Gc cccccocncseococeecel Wiagarh. . coccccocced o 9 25| Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
— | "road. |Rarm, Ibs... $2" ° PA ab 2 
un Wads—per 1000 J inesa 5 
Winchester 7-8 gauge.........$2 25, Plumbs, pny * ay serecccees 55S 
a 9- ie SU eae 1 oe o lhe "s (handied), BEVELS, TEE 
P 11-26 gauge....... mon seekaeee per doz.$19 OC Stentor’ s, rosewood handle, — 
owder. aa ood \X) RAE ets 
DuPont's Sporting, 7: vee UD 301 | Stanley’ s iron handle...........- Nets 
ee. kege... 3 10| Single Bitted (handled). 
Sanaa © & veees 5S) Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
“ “ ae 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 00 | Zinced 
. Smokeless ha , 43 50 Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 ee car enese enter enter 4 0& 10% 
» “ fkess aie | Brass, plated... .- 2.2.2.2... 608 10% 
o rr aa 
- eee s 1 00] Single Bitted (without handles). ra BITS. 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting a caver Seed. hott oy! 30 | Jenning’s Pattern...........-- 50% 
Kegs... .--- eee eee eees 33| idee tet i... 11.50| Ford's Car and Machine....... 15% 
L. & R. thy Extra Sporting re ee “eee 30% 
Mvcstasrnaveasecues 5 40 —,, ng Ey rer rere 30% 
ussell Jenning’s..........++- 
L.&R. c= ge Seeatpueting 2 85! Double Bitted (without handles). Clark's xpansive.. 508% 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting be el s Natl. Blue, at oe. 50 Steers “ — list. $2 2 00. 25% 
b. canisters ......... $6) cs prices on ot Bh a Pre 35&10% 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting are the base prices. — s Ship Auger pattern 
$-lb. canisters......... 32| 34 to 44 lbs. Si -- | Brcosceccrecesevecsssnes 15% 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 4 to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. 10% 
4-lb. canisters......... 22/ 44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 7 | See last tae 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.”* and ‘“‘Infallible’’ F 
SOcan Grums..... cece 43 50 Countersink. 4 1 80 
Hercules" E.C.," kegs........ 22 00 BAGS, PAPER NAIL. | No. 18 Whesler’s.....per dos. $ 0 
Hercules ta ID: «06:6 0% 11 25) Pounds 20 American Soaihea. bad : & 
Hercules ‘‘Infallible," 25 can _—i| Per 1.000. .° = 
ae ee at 9 09| Pet 100.185 00 680 7°50 900, Rae” “120 
Hercules “Infallible,** 10 can aps ES, ----- ~ 450 
DUD cccdewewesecetoes ee | di hee i CC ST 
Hercules “E.C.,"" }-kegs....... 575) BALANCES, SPRING. Dowell. 
tlercules “‘E.C.”" and “*Infallible’’ 
wee ete ee Tee aeanpoend 20% | Russell Jennings..........++++ 30% 
dercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Gimlet. 
Sune Bandas mamereee. Sam | Standard Double Cut... a 
Canisters, .......... ii 25 | BARS, CROW. ae Pattern. .... per doz. $0 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, | Pinck or Wedge Point, percwt.. $8 00) Gouge... 212i! a * 
ere 25 eee cack ge o 15% 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Countersink......... = 1 30 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS 
Sbiatttaciacnees 1 00) 7 | Reamer 
| Clothes. nning’s Square... .. 54 2 50 
ANVILS. fensins « 200 
00|Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... 94cperlb.| Small Willow........per doz. 10 00| Standard Square. -... “ 4175 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs...... 9icperlb.| Medium " .......- » Bel American Cotagen 
ASBESTOS. cnn — 
Board and Paper, up to at Ieper Ib,| *2vanized Steel. }bu. Ibu. 1§ bu No.7C : o 1S 
L18cperlb. Per doz.......$800 $1150 1500! NO"; Triumph... ff | 125 
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